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AFTER A HARD DAY’S WORK 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It ‘makes a delicious drink, and relieves 
fatigue and depression. A grateful tonic. 


CAROLINE RAU, 7 Spring conten 8, 


Plain [ilillinery. 
MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 


One Day’s Trip for $2.50. 


To Reading, Pa., Mt. Penn Summit, over the 
Gravity Railroad, and Neversink Mountain. Leave 
Reading Terminal, Seventh-day, Tenth month 17, 
at 8.30 a.m. For further information inquire of 
REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 


“ Lyrics of Quakerism.” 


Seventy ms, 276 handsomely illustrated 
Desirable for library or table; an acceptable aw 
accordi. t 

na. 


Saas oy a ELLWOOD BERTS, F 
’ Norristown, : 
For sale at FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
1500 Race Street, Philad’a. 


WELL QUALIFIED YOUNG WOMAN, 
(Friend), wishes to give lessons privately, or 
in school. Excellent references. Address 

No. 77, this Office. 


OUND.—A HEAVY, BLACK AND GRAY 
wool shawi was left in the Dean’s Parlor, at 
Swarthmore College, just before the opening 

of the Conference. It waits an owner. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON, 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms and 
board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, IEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W., 
Washington, D, C. 
ASADENA, CAL.—FRIENDS VISITING THIS 
beautiful city can be accommodated with 
pleasant rooms and good board. Furnace 
heat. Fresh air ventilation. Near business centre 
and public library. Terms reasonable. Address 
ELIZABETH P. EVANS, Corner Raymond avenue 
and Chestnut street. 





‘ANTED.—A POSITION AS VISITING GOV- 
eruess or primary teacher, by a young lady 
two years a student at Swarthmore College. 


No. 79, this Office. 
\ of an invalid or elderly lady. $4.00 per 
week. Address MAGGIE LYONS, Fair- 


ville, Penna. Box 18. 

\ lic and — libraries, copies of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting Extracts—mostly 

before 1860. Address J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 1500 

Race 8t., Philad’a. 


ANTED.—A SITUATION AS CARETAKER 





ANTED, TO COMPLETE SETS FOR PUB- 





ANTED.—A MIDDLE-AGED WOMAN OF 
good character and refinement, as working 
housekeeper, in a family of tour, ona farm 

distanced about fourteen miles fr»m Philadelphia. 

Preference for a quiet home, a good cook and 

mamnges are the requisites. Address No. 72, this 
ce. 


ANTED.—ALL KINDS OF PLAIN SEWING, 
uilting, etc., done at my home, or if pre- 
erred, wil' zo out sewing by the day or 

week. TACY C. WOOD, Summit Avenue, Fort 
Washington, Pa. 


OUNG FRIEND WISHES POSITION AS 
een, or to do sewing. No. 78, this 
ce. 


Young Friends’ Association. 

A regular meeting of the YouNG FRIENDs’ Asso- 
CIATION will be held Second-day evening, Tenth 
month 12, at 8 o'clock, in the Lecture Room, 15th 


and Race Streets. 
THE PROGRAM. 


Four LEADING PRACTICAL THOUGHTS FROM THE 
GENERAL CONFERENCES AT SWARTHMORE. 


lst. From the First-day School Conference. 
By ANNE BIDDLE STIRLING. 
2d. From the Educational Conference. 
By FMMA WALN. 
$d. From the Religious Conference. 
By EMMA FELL. 
4th. From the Philanthropic Union. 
a JOSEPH F. SCULL. 
All interested are invited to be present. 


YOUNG FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


re-opened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 

The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
Railroad Arrangements. 


Friends desiring to attend the approaching Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting, are informed that arrange- 
ments have been made with the railroad companies 
so that those near the following railroads can ob- 
tain excursion tickets to Baltimore and return at 
special rates, one and one-third fare. 

_By oopleieg pemenely or by letter to the under- 
signed, or at the store of Friends’ Book Association, 
southwest corner of Fifteenth and Race streets, 
Philadelphia, card orders on the ticket agents for 
tickets may be obtained of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, Pennsylvania Railroad Division, 
Philadelphia and Erie Division, United Railroads 
of New Jersey Division, West Jersey Railroad, 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore Railroad, 
Philadelphia & Baltimore Central Railroad, Balti- 
more & Potomac Railroad, Northern Central Rail- 
way, and the Alexandria and Fredericksburg 
Railway. Alsothe Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, 
east of the Ohio river and south of New York city, 
= = leased or affiliated lines within these 

mits. 

Sales of tickets from the 2ist to the 28th of Tenth 
month, inclusive, with limit of expiration Eleventh 
month 4, 1896. 

These orders are not valid if presented at any 
= where the excursion rate is less than twenty- 

ve cents. When orders are to be forwarded by 
mail, a two-cent stamp should be enclosed to pay 

tage. Applicants will state specifically what 
railroad or what system they wish to come over. 
EDWARD STABLER, Jr., 
7 N. Calvert St., Balto. 
W. THOMAS STARR, 
North and Centre Sts., Balto. 


ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


ELISA H. SCHOFIELD, 


Studio 1420 Chestnut Street, destroyed by fire, 
reopened 


No. 9 South 16th Street. 


Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water 
Color, China, Tapistry painting, etc. 
Crayon Portraits a Specialty. 








Swarthmore Conference. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
8x10 size, Sele ae age .50 
SEND FOR LIST. 

H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


SWARTHIIORE. 


For sale, delightfully located Queen Anne cot- 
tage, 12 rooms, all conveniences, steam heat and 
open fire-places, with one acre of ground, directly 
adjoining the college on the hill-top. Price rea- 
sonable. DAVID SCANNELL, 814 Arch Street. 


THE BRITISH FRIEND. 


The Monthly Journal of the Goes of Friends in 
Great Britain and Ireland, chiefly devoted to the 
promulgation of Spiritual Truth. 

Edited by William Edward Turner, Birkenhead, 
England. Payments direct. 

Price 68. 6d. ($1.75) pes annum, post free. Sub- 
scriptionsand advertisements invited. 











PUBLISHED WEEKLY BY 
Friends’ Intelligencer Association, 
(LIMITED.) 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, $2.00 PER ANNUM. 
To subscribers residing west of the as River 
& discount of one-fourth from this rate, making the 
price $1.50 per annum. 
To those who get up and forward “Clubs” we will 
give one extra copy, free, for each ten subscribers. 
Single copies, 5 cents. 


SURSCRIPTIONS MAY BEGIN AT ANY TIME. 

WHEN IT IS DESIRED TO DISCONTINUE, NOTICE MUST 
BE GIVEN. WE DO NOT “STOP” PAPERS, EXCEPT 
UPON ORDER OF SUBSCRIBER. 


OFFICES: 921 ARCH 8T., PHILADELPHIA. 


ADVERTISING RATES.—For transient adver- 
tisements, 10 cents per line, one time; 734 —_— 
line each insertion, two times. For longer in n 
reduced rates, which will be furnished upon appli- 
cation. 


REMITTANCES by mail should be in CHECKS, 
Drarts, or Post-orrick Money OrnpERrs; the last pre- 
ferred. Money sent us by mail will be at the risk of 
the person so sending. 4a@~ Draw checks and money 
erders to the order of FRienps’ INTELLIGENCER 
ASSOCIATION, LIMITED. 





Swarthmore College, 


SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 
CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Send for Catalogue. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 
NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Onder the Ye Me 

eare oe carly Meeting 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 acres of und ; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical ila- 
boratories, and large, well-equipped gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood and metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIS, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 


LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 


PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y. 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si udly. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 
A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent 5 of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college. ealthfully and 
———4 located near the Harlem Rail , one 
our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 

ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 

Chappaqua, N. Y. 





ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Pupils of Both Sexes, 
Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 


Under the care of Abington Monthly M b 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or = ee The home like _ — 

especially attractive to board: 
dents admitted whenever there are vearpaien Send 
for circularsto LOUI®% B. AMBLER, Principal, 
Or Jenkintewn,. Ra. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa, 


Ivory SoAP 


_ FRIENDS’ IN'TELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL 


It FLOATS 


Plenty of sleep, fresh air, careful diet and the daily 
use of a good soap like the Ivory will purify the com- 


plexion as no cosmetic can. 
Tre Procter & Gamaie Co., Cini. 


Friends’ Central School, 
FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded education and fits 


for college. 
Circulars on Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 








Art Store, 
806 Market Street, 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, ete. 


Framing of Studies for 
pupils a specialty. 


EXTRAORDINARY 
LADIES’, MISSES’, 


rs 
Rie 


FINE SHOES 


Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND ComForRT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, om JR perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VE SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 
“Wouldn't know I had a corset on,’’ etc., are re- 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Pariors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. ; 

Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 
Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 
value to women, “ TOKOLOGY.” 


Agency for Philade)phia. 
MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


BONDS 


Atlantic City (N. J.) Gold 
Altoona (Pa.) 
Duquesne (Pa, 
Allentown & Bethlehem Rapid Transit Co. 
lst Mortgage Gold (choice underlying lien) 6’s. 
Prices and full particulars on application. 


HEYL & MAJOR, Bankers and Brokers, 
421 Chestnut 8t., Phila. (Philad’a Bank Building). 





Rubber Goods and Garden 


HOSE. 


From 7% to 15 Cents per Foo’. 


19 N. Second Street, Philad’a. 


SACRIFICE SALE 


AND. CHILDREN’S 


_ | 
os 


In about one month we move next door into our New Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 
EVERYTHING IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 


BEFORE 
SOME STRAWS. 


WE GO. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reduced to 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 814 to 10%, reduced to. . . . 


1.00 
1.25 


Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reduced to. . 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to 
Terms of sale: No goods returnable after 5 days. No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLI. 

WHERE ?#f is needful, search your houses, search your 
tables, search your garments, and, where any expense can 
be spared, seek for holy help to pursue the path of Christian 
moderation. THOMAS SHILLITOE 


From an address printed in 1831: “ To all who are making a 
profession of the Christian name.’’ These words he wrote as an 
appeal to women. (Thomas Shillitoe was a prominent English 
Friend. ) 


PRAYER BY MONTGOMERY. 


ALMIGHTY God, in humble prayer, 
To thee our souls we lift ; 

Do thou our waiting minds prepare 
For thy most needful gift. 


We ask not golden streams of wealth 
Along our path to flow ; 

We ask not undecaying health, 
Nor length of years below. 


We ask not honors which an hour 
May bring and take away ; 

We ask not pleasure, pomp, and power, 
Lest we should go astray. 


We ask for wisdom, Lord, impart 
The knowledge how to live; 
A wise and understanding heart 
To all before thee give. 
—/James Montgomery. 


A FORWARD LOOK. 

Read by Dean Elizabeth Powell Bond, to students of Swarthmore 
College, Ninth month 27, 1896. 

NaTuReE’s autumn is upon us. All the long summer days 
her industries have gone steadily on. In her countless 
laboratories the unseen forces, stimulated by sun and rain, 
havé accomplished what seems to be the ultimate purpose 
of all Nature’s activity—the ripening of seed; and 
barns are filled with golden grain, and vines are purple 
with fragrant grapes, and trees are bending beneath their 
burden of ruddy fruit. And now, vacation days are just 
ahead for the busy earth. 
‘“* Grand is the leisure of the earth ; 

She gives her happy myriads birth, 

And after harvest fears not dearth, 

But goes to sleep in snow- wreaths dim.” 

But our year, our human, college year, is in its spring- 
time. The spent energies have been renewed by rest 
and change; the heart has had its day of joy in the 
home ; merry making has had its season, and now, sow- 
ing-time is upon us for commencement harvests, indeed, 
for harvests ever after. At the springtime of the college 
year it is wise for us to pause and try to realize as if they 
had been written to us, the words of Paul to the Gala- 
tians: ‘* Whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap,’’ try to realize their significance for us at com- 
mencement time and ever after. It is an old, old mes- 
sage, but ever with vital significance, for out of it, we 
might truly say, are the issues of life and death. When 
harvest time is truly upon us we have a vivid sense of the 








importance of sowing-time. This sweet and juicy corn 
is the harvest of the gardener’s greatest care in selecting 
seed and suiting the soil to its need; but that other 
planting perhaps is most disappointing, for its fine, prom- 
ising-looking ears of corn are without any sweetness, 
because, alas! the seed was grown next to corn that did 
not set out to be sweet. Presently, when the chrysan- 
themum harvest is glowing in our borders, there may be 
moments of regret for those who let the planting time 
pass by, and will have no golden blossoms to take the 
place of the sunshine on a cloudy day. Shall I recall to 
your minds the week of final examinations with its terrors 
for those who, while others diligently sowed, lounged 
idly by, or gave themselves up to every distracting influ- 
ence that came near them? Let memory do its perfect 
work, and bring back to such as need this stimulus, the 
failure of the last year. Then let the smagination do its 
perfect work and carry you forward to the next harvest- 
time, and picture for you the incalculable satisfaction of 
work well done, and the self-respect of a place among 
approved and honored students. When the enticements 
of ease and fun obtrude themselves upon your working 
hours, almost irresistibly to young hearts, let it be your 
protection against them to remember that ease and mer- 
riment out of season turn to dust and ashes, and yield no 
sheaves for the harvest time. 

It may be that never again in all your experience will 
the way of life be so straight and plain before you, so free 
from perplexing complications, as during these college 
years. Indeed, you might without reproach, write at the 
head of your daily program, ‘‘sacred to myse/f/’’ For 
so it is ordered for you. All difficulties have been 
smoothed out of your way. When you wake in the 
morning it is to find a day most thoughtfully apportioned 
for your best good. Upon these hours sacred to your 
intellectual growth, no claims of duty to others will ever 
intrude to interrupt your work, or to tear your heart with 
conflicting desires. The reminding bells have no purpose 
but to call you from place to place for your own best 
welfare. Does this picture of college life which is so 
mindful of the individual, stamp it a se/fsh life? Not 
necessarily. The Scripture Preacher declared: ‘‘ To 
everything there is a season, and a time to every purpose 
under the heaven.’’ College life is the season set apart 
for a specific work. Not only is it not selfish to do this 
work, but the student who devotes himself faithfully to 
it contributes to the scholarly atmosphere of the college, 
and becomes a stimulus to all who are associated with 
him. But to waste the opportunities of college life, not 
to do the thing for which it is appointed, shat is to make 
college life worse than selfish. The idling, indifferent 
young man or woman becomes of necessity a plague spot 
in the college community, a centre of infection, scatter- 
ing germs of idleness and indifference to corrupt its 
moral and spiritual atmosphere. Not to use the oppor- 
tunities of college is to forget the toil and sacrifice and 
yearning hopes that your presence here represents, is to 
devastate the home hearts whose very life is bound up in 
your own. 

Accept with thankfulness this straight and plain path- 
way of duty, as a beautiful gift from God. Accept it, 
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not only for the intellectual acquisitions you expect t 
gain, but as a school for training in faithfulness over the 
‘‘few things’’ that is to make you ‘‘ ruler over many 
things.’’ Beyond college life lie the stern exactions of 
business or professional life, and the many demands of 
the world’s work. The student who requires himself to 
meet college hours has gained one hard point toward 
business success, whose laws are inexorable. The student 
who has conscientious regard for the rights of other stu- 
dents, who has self-control enough to be silent when the 
rights of others demand silence—almost the only claim 
upon self-sacrifice—this young man or woman will be 
ready ‘‘ when Fate the measure takes, and says, I find thee 
worthy, do this thing for me.’’ The temptations to gross 
vice and misdemeanor such as fill station-houses and 
penitentiaries do not enter into our college life. But it 
has its own temptations to try the soul of the student— 
refined temptations, perhaps they might be characterized, 
to match the circumstances of his life. The student who 
would feel his neighbor’s purse to be a very vulgar temp- 
tation, indeed, not a temptation at all, has been known 
ruthlessly to take possession of his neighbor’s precious 
time. It has sometimes chanced in the past, that the 
young woman whose heart was easily touched by the pov- 
erty and misery of college settlement ‘‘ neighbors ’’ ten 
miles away, and their need for sympathetic help, could 
calmly disregard the presence of her own neighbors in 
the hall, and, indifferent that she made herself a torment 
to them, indulge her own desire for turbulent and un- 
seasonable fun-making. 

A beautiful passage in Isaiah suggests itself as a 
watchword for our new year. ‘‘ They helped every one 
his neighbor, and every one said to his neighbor, Be of 
good courage.’’ What sunshine and timely showers are 
to the spring planting, that will it be to our college year 
if a spirit of helpfulness ‘‘ every one to his neighbor ’”’ 
pervades our college halls. It will make an atmosphere 
of g!adness in which all good things can grow. 

It is impossible not to feel a thrill of joy at thought 
of the elose bonds of student-life ; the opportunities for 
noble friendships rooted in fellowship of purpose; the 
stimulating sympathy of kindred pursuits. ‘‘ How soon 
a smile of God can change the world !’’ And we, helping 
each other are smiles of God to each other. Who would 
not be a smile of God ! 

Into the rich and inexhaustible sub soil of faithfulness 
to the next duty, may our souls strike their roots, for 
growth toward God. Else, must the spiritual life become 
like the growth from the ‘‘ stony places where there was 
not much soil.’’ Only thus can we come into living 
relations with God whose sun steadfastly rises every 
morning, whose ‘‘ seed-time and harvest do not fail.’’ 

We have the promise of Jesus who taught with “ au- 
thority ’’: ‘« If any man will do his will, he shall know 
of the doctrine, whether it be of God.’’ Religious 
emotion is a sweet influence in our lives to make dark 
places light, and rough places smooth, to bear us upward 
to the ‘‘ heights where lies repose ;’’ but religious emo- 
tion has its seasons of ebb and flood. If days come in 
which spiritual fervor seems to abate, and we are uncertain 
about the doctrine, let us keep faithfully to the doing, as 
the sure anchor of our souls. Then shall we know again 
and again the inflowing of Heavenly Light, the assurance 
of Divine Love in all and through all, and over all. 


Doctrines which rest on the Gospels are reasonable 
and are living, and doctrines which have no support in 
the Gospels are less than reasonable and are dying.—/an 
Maclaren. 


PAPERS READ AT SWARTHMORE. 
XVIII. 
THE PAST AND FUTURE OF QUAKERISM. 
JOHN J. CORNELL. 

In attempting to make a résumé of the past history of 
any principle, or of an organization formed for the pro- 
mulgation of any religious idea or truth, we are at once 
confronted with the necessity of making a discrimination 
between what is real, and what but a fancied ideal, and 
between the demands of the principle and the assumed 
requirements of its votaries, with all due allowance for 
the fallibility of the human instruments through whom 
the principle of truth has been presented at the begin- 
ning, and handed down to succeeding generations. 

We must also consider the fact that early impressions 
take so firm a hold of the mind that when there comes 
the conviction of a truth or idea, which in some or all 
of its requirements demands of us a change of opinion 
or of denominational relations, it is extremely difficult to 
so far eradicate those early impressions or teachings that 
they will not in some form modify or influence our 
thoughts in the newer relation or connection that has 
been assumed, and for these reasons many things may 
have been held and inculcated to be truth which subse- 
quent investigation and experience, or a farther remove 
from the first ideals, may show to at least have been un- 
necessary or uncalled for by the newer or later perceived 
principle which we hold to be the truth. 

Again, in religious as well as secular history, ‘‘ Distance 
lends enchantment to the view.’’ We forget the mistakes 
or shortcomings of our ancestry, and only hold sacred 
their virtues, and we sometimes hold these virtues before 
our vision in comparison with the mistakes of the pres- 
ent, instead of with the virtues. And unless great: care 
is taken, we in imagination endow our ancestors with a 
superiority they did not possess, and undervalue the sac- 
rifices and firmness for principle found among our con- 
temporaries. 

Hence in consideration of the past of Quakerism all 
these things must be taken into account before we can 
form an impartial judgment of its character, effect, and 
influence upon the mind of the individual or of human 
society in general. 

While Quakerism in its true and highest sense cannot 
be strictly confined, in defining it, to the principles and 
practices of the Society of Friends, yet I suppose that it 
was expected to be treated from this standpoint in the 
matter to be presented in this Conference. 

Quakerism, whether considered as peculiarly belong- 
ing to or describing the opinions and practices of the 
Friends, or whether it be understood to be a revival of a 
true Christianity as taught and lived by Jesus, or as a re- 
vival of the original religious law given to man when 
there was breathed into the physical and intellectual 
nature the breath of spiritual life and he became a con- 
scious, living soul, is from the standpoint of the writer 
best described as a protest against Ecclesiasticism in any 
or all of its forms, and as a claim for the right of private 
individual opinion or belief, in all things pertaining to 
the relation of the immortal soul with its God, in oppo- 
sition to the demands of any form of ecclesiastical 
authority, and exemplified by an unselfish and loving, 
and consequently pure life. 

The history of the ages which followed the passing 
away of Jesus and the apostles from earth, down to the 
advent of George Fox, shows the gradual enslavement of 
thought in religious matters to ecclesiastical authority, 
until no form of heresy was so severely treated and per- 
secuted as that wherein men dared to differ from the 
conclusion of that authority. 
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When Quakerism found in George Fox and his co- 
adjutors exponents of the doctrine that God spoke directly 
to the individual soul, and that by obedience to that 
inspoken voice man received a knowledge of God’s law 
sufficient for his guidance in this life; and as he was 
obedient to it he would be led into the adoption of such 
forms of belief as would be manifested in his daily life in 
such a manner as to assure him of the commendation of 
the Father, and a preservation from the commission of 
all forms of sin, it met a quick and warm response in the 
hearts of the people, in whom there is always to be found 
the innate, though often dormant feeling, that they have 
the right to think for themselves. 

The many evidences of inconsistency in the lives of 
those claiming this ecclesiastical authority as a Divine 
right or apostolic succession, with the innate sense of 
right existing in every human soul, rendered the preach- 
ing of George Fox and his associates at once impressive 
and convincing, as it appealed to this sense of right, and 
opened a way of relief to those burdened with the de- 
mands of those in authority in the church and State, as 
united in enforcing their claims. 

While from the experience of the present age there 
were many things done by the early Friends that seem to 
us to have been unnecessary, and in the reaction from 
clerical control much was thought to be required as con- 
sistent with a right and godly life which does not now 
seem to us to be important, yet we must not overlook the 
earnest devotion to principle and apprehended duty which 
sustained them amid the persecutions they endured, nor 
the firmness with which they portrayed the truth and 
exposed the errors of their day, and strove against either 
the blandishments or the bitterness of that ecclesiastical 
authority against which they were making so vigorous a 
protest. Nor, when we remember from what they were 
trying to call the people, should we censure them because 
sometimes, in their zeal, they were not always careful to 
distinguish between the individual placed in authority 
and the authority itself. 

The groundwork, then, of the doctrine and principles 
of the early Friends and in which they so closely resemble 
the religion which Jesus lived and taught, was so evi- 
dently true and correct, so plainly needed for the devel- 
opment of the soul life, so eminently calculated to pro- 
mote a purer morality than was common in that age, 
because it brought the individual face to face with his 
Goé as the law-giver and director of his life and donduct, 
instead of reliance upon human authority, and impressed 
upon him the duty and necessity of living a pure and 


true life, in all of its requirements, that it was no wonder | 


that additions were rapidly made to their membership, 
and just so long as persecutions were to be endured, so 
long as their individual right to worship God according 
to the dictates of their own consciences was to be con- 
tended for, so long they were a united, harmonious, and 
a loving people, and continued to prosper and make ac- 
cession to their numbers. 

When in the process of time these things for which 
they struggled and suffered were measurably gained, and 
it was found necessary, because of their numbers, to have 
organized bodies and rules for their government, so that 
there might not only be harmony of action relating to 
their fundamental principle, but aid and assistance given 
the weak or erring, or indifferent, then gradually crept 
in among the Friends a little leaven of the old spirit of 
ecclesiastical authority, and this was evidenced in the 
formulation of rules concerning dress and language and 
modes of conduct, and ultimately in regard to doctrines 
or matters of belief. And all violations of these rules 
or doctrines were dealt with frequently in a rigid man- 





ner, even with the best of intentions. And the efforts of 
the Society except in a few directions were turned to this 
treating with their own members, instead of carrying 
forward their protest against ecclesiastical authority, and 
against the immoralities still existing among men. 

From that time there may be traced a gradual declen- 
sion in the accession of members otherwise than by 
birthright, and of their influence in the world, even- 
tually culminating in their unhappy separations, and 
among a large number of them to the formation of a 
body upon whom is to rest the authority for the care 
and promotion of the spiritual welfare of the church, 
and which if continued will again introduce another, 
though possibly a milder form, of that ecclesiastical 
authority against which Quakerism in its purity is a 
protest. 

To summarize, then, the past of Quakerism, and to 
draw therefrom a lesson for the present and to form some 
idea of what the future may have in store for it, we find 
that while its votaries, our early fathers and mothers in 
the Society, were true to its vital principle, the imme- 
diate revelation of the will or law of God to each indi- 
vidual soul, and were preserved in true love, toleration, 
and charity for and with each other, it prospered and 
gathered adherents wherever its gospel was preached in 
its purity. And while thus gaining a hold upon the be- 
liefs of the people it gradually required the abandonment 
of many time-honored customs and practices, which 
were existing among the human family, and which in 
their effects were antagonistic to the religion of Christ 
as they understood it, such as war, slavery, and improper 
gratification of the appetites and passions. And while 
the attention was turned in these directions, moved by 
the requirements of the Divine Spirit under the influence 
of love, there was harmony of purpose and a strong ce- 
menting bond of union among them. 

But when the attention was directed to the questions 
of belief, to the formation of a standard of faith, or to 
the acceptance of conclusions of a theological character, 
as drawn either from the written or oral expressions of 
the early propounders of the Truth as held by the 
Friends, then there came in the spirit of judgment as to 
the soundness of doctrine, instead of purity of life and 
correct interpretation of the Scriptures, instead of a 
testimony against the corrupt practices existing under the 
guise of religion. 

In this attempt to formulate and sustain a pseudo- 
creed, those engaged therein overlooked the fact that 
early Friends were gathered out of the Established 
Church, and had been in early life trained in its creed, 
and that their early impressions had no little power in 
moulding the language used by them in their advocacy 
of their foundation principle, and that while they were 
defending themselves from the attacks of the ecclesiasti- 
cal power and authority against which they were protest- 
ing, they used the Bible and their interpretation of it to 
confirm their position and to confound their enemies, 
and while doing this they claimed as a right a private 
interpretation of the Bible in accordance with the direct 
revelation of the Spirit to them, which was denied them 
by the church, and which the introduction of any form 
or rule of faith, or interpretation by any authority in any 
religious body, does in reality deny, when it makes that 
authority the rule by which to judge of the belief or the 
soundness of the doctrine of its members, and the result 
is equally as disastrous when the church formulates a 
specific rule pertaining to the outward conduct or dress 
of its members, other than that which love and purity of 
life require regarding conduct, and simplicity, and good 
taste in dress. 
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We have no record that the blessed Jesus urged any- 
thing of this kind upon his disciples, nor did he formu- 
late for them any rule of faith or belief other than a 
perfect obedience to the Father’s will, which he taught 
and lived in their presence, assuming no power or au- 
thority over their line of thought or manner of dress, 
and in no wise interfering with their right of private 
judgment as to how they were to continue the work 
after he should leave them. In fact, it was largely for 
daring to think differently, and to preach a different and 
more practical doctrine from the ritualism of the Jewish 
church, that he met with the bitter persecution which 
ended in his death. It is important that we keep these 
truths conspicuously before us while we endeavor to 
make a prognosis for the future of Quakerism. 

Happily, the close observer of human events from the 
religious standpoint can readily discover that there is a 
growing sentiment among the professors of Christianity 
to ignore the demands of ecclesiasticism, and a greater 
willingness to acknowledge the need of a more practical 
observance of religious duty as manifested in a right 
daily life, and a greater toleration of widely diverging 
belief and opinion when the outcome from them is a 
purer, more loving life. 

The old thought that no political government could 
be harmoniously conducted when different forms of re- 
ligious belief were tolerated, has been shown by experi- 
ence to be untenable? It has been clearly evidenced 
that the opposite is true, and there is a gradual awaken- 
ing to the fact that inasmuch as no two minds can think 
exactly alike,—no two individuals can understand all 
things precisely alike, no two readers of the Scriptures 
make a similar interpretation of all or even most of its 
texts, the human family being in different states of growth 
in the occupancy of their gifts and endowments, and 
hence in experience, so there is a possibility of an or- 
ganized religious society existing and dwelling in har- 
mony, and with unity of purpose in promoting each 
other’s higher interests, and yet differing in their under- 
standing of what God has done in the past, of the office 
and mission of Jesus, or in the interpretation of the 
writings of the prophets and apostles, or in differing 
from the conclusions of the fathers in the church upon 
these points, making the criterion which Jesus estab- 
lished as the only test of soundness or of discipleship. 
«« By this shall all men know that ye are my disciples, if 
ye have love one to another.’’ 

The nearer, then, the professed believers of Quaker- 
ism approach to this ideal, the more they break away 
from all ecclesiasticism, the more nearly their lives por- 
tray the control of human passions and desires by obedi- 
ence to the immediately revealed will of God as unfolded 
to the individual, the brighter will be the outlook for the 
spread of Quakerism, and the more powerful will it be- 
come as an instrument to advance the reforms which all 
right thinking men feel are so much needed among men. 

But if it shall continue to accept any form of eccles- 
iastical authority as a guide, shall allow a system of any 
form of priesthood or pastors to dictate what shall be 
sound and worthy of belief, shall make the creedal ideas 
of the darker age of religious history the essentials of 
belief, it will continue to decline and ultimately its pro- 
fessed followers will be absorbed with the church systems 
from which our forefathers came out, or be but a feeble 
auxiliary thereto. 

It is, however, the individual view of the writer that 
the gradual awakening before alluded to will continue to 
spread, and Quakerism as a vital principle, which in- 
cludes all true religion, will continue to become a more 
powerful influence in the religious and moral world, and 


that the day will yet come when it will be generally ac- 
knowledged that the principle of individual obedience to 
the Divine requirements as manifested in a pure, loving, 
and lovely life, and the right of private interpretation of 
the lessons of the past, and of the individual duty for the 
present shall be held sacred and will become the most 
powerful influence for the promotion of a true religious 
life among men. 
XIX. 
REMARKS OF CHARLES M. STABLER, 

[In the discussion of the Present and Future of Quakerism, Eighth 
month 22.] 

In speaking of the future, I can say with some confi- 
dence that there will be more historians among us than 
there are now, or have been in the past. The history of 
Friends is valuable to us not simply as a tale that is told, 
but because it is the record of true spirits that were in- 
spired by a faith and an earnestness that must be the con- 
trolling powers of the future We know by the various 
sources from which we have gathered history that they 
were an intense people, in earnest in the very broadest and 
deepest sense of that word ; but about what were they in 
earnest? They were in earnest in setting what I may call 
a new standard of religion. Not indeed new, but new 
to the world. We may say there are three kinds of re- 
ligion in the world, classified on broad principles, and 
the basis of classification is three conceptions of infallibil- 
ity. There is the infallibility of the church .authority ; 
that was revolted against in the Protestant revolution. 
The infallibility which was set up to take its place was 
the infallibility of the writings of those of old. That in 
its turn had its day and its very useful operation. The 
Friend came with a third kind of infallibility and 
it was the infallibility of the Inspeaking Word, 
the Word of God coming directly to the human 
mind. This third infallibility set up distinctly a third 
religion. Now while the Friend has little to criti- 
cize from his standpoint in that kind of Light of God 
which shines to the Church, for he recognizes that the 
Light of God does shine through the church; while he 
has no contention with those who claim that the Light of 
God shines through the Scripture, for he recognizes in 
the most sincere and earnest way that the Light of God 
does shine through the Scripture, yet he sets up his 
standard that the Light of God shines through the soul, 
and thefein is the essence of Quakerism. 

We need not be troubled about this or that subject of 
controversy, and whether we shall regard God as a certain 
kind of Spirit, or how we shall define that which no man 
has seen ; we need not be troubled with disputes as to 
what Jesus was, and what was the full character and 
nature of the Christ ; those are matters which if we com- 
prehend at all we combrehend through the intellect ; but 
we can set up as acommon ground to stand upon—‘‘ Or- 
thodox,’’ ‘‘ Hicksite,’’ I care not what name you give 
them—we can stand upon that broad platform which is 
the infallibility of God himself speaking to the human 
soul; and if there is any wrong done by turning to that 
light, the wrong is not in the infallibility of God but in 
the fallibility of the human medium through which the 
light shines. 

Quakerism, then, historically, is based on the broad- 
est, the truest, the deepest conception of the relation of 
men to God, and of their relations to each other. 

One other point in history. If it is right to conceive 
that God is thus the teacher of his people himself, how 
can we be other than brothers? So I say the next and 
the great cardinal principle of action and feeling among 
Friends is brotherly love. In the light of brotherly 
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love what becomes of our contentions ? Two things can- 
not occupy the same space in the same time,—a law of 
physics which holds true in the spiritual world. Can you 
hate your ‘‘ Orthodox’’ brother who disagrees with you, 
or you ‘* Orthodox ’’ Friends, can you hate your “ Hick- 
site’’ brother, who disagrees with you, thus filling your 
heart with hatred, and at the same time claim that the 
love of God can be in your heart? If hatred is in your 
heart, God is not there, and I say this to the whole relig- 
ious world. What we need to-day is to find our points 
of unity, and not our points of difference. Suppose I 
should question with my brother, my natural brother, the 
character of my mother ; that is to say, were she this or 
that spirit before she came to this world, or has she this 
or that mind in this world? We might dispute about it 
intellectually, but in the end the question would come, 
‘« Do we love our mother?’’ and according as we can 
answer that question will be our position as loyal sons. I 
say to those who dispute about Jesus Christ, ‘‘ Do you 
love Jesus, and do you love the Christ?’’ If you do, 
your disputes are of little value, and they do not affect 
the relation which exists between you and your God. 

Now, as to the future. If Quakerism consists in the 
first place of this intimate relation between God and his 
people, in the second place, of that spirit of love which 
drives out all hatred and which cannot be in the heart at 
the same time with the spirit of hatred, then we have 
solved for us the grand principle which is to direct the 
future. What becomes of our litigations in court over 
merely personal matters? What becomes of our armies ? 
What becomes of all this waste, this wicked, this insane 
waste upon standing armies and navies? what becomes of 
these jealousies between nations, and what becomes of 
all the wickedness of this world which we have inherited, 
as one of those terrible legacies from the past? Accept 
Quakerism in these two points of view and we shall have 
a reformed world. Everything else in comparison with 
these two points sinks into insignificance. As a people 
we must hold forth these two great cardinal points. If 
we so conceive our duty, we shall cease quarreling about 
small matters. We shall leave everyone free to accept 
the teaching of the Infallible Spirit of our souls. We 
shall find the question of music solved ; we shall find 
questions as to our meetings solved, we shall find the 
liberal spirit which will encourage and not restrict unduly ; 
we shall find the spirit which will go into our work, and 
whatever we do, we will find those who are in sympathy 
at least with our purpose, if they cannot endorse our 
methods. Methods, all that belong to those perplexing 
practical questions, will find their due solution if we are 
honest in our following of the light, if we have faith in 
our revealing of the light. When I hear Friends criticise 
others because they are using a particular method, I feel 
as if they had lost faith in this teaching of the Spirit. 
How is it that I am to beset up as a judge of my brother’s 
methods? I may advise with him, I may help him to 
solve his difficulties, but to be his judge, to be his de- 
tractor, to be a stumbling-block in his way, is not accord- 
ing to the teaching of the spirit. So we should, old and 
young, look forward to a future that will be free from all 
these hindrances of prejudice, and find everyone lending 
a hand in the true brotherly spirit. 


For a brief picture of the future I may then say that | 


we shall have a social life which will be free and natural ; 
we shall probably have music in the home, and thereby 
avoid revolutionary subjects in the meeting. 


the faculty to laugh, and he intended us to use it under 
properconditions. Our social life will be bright ; it will 


We shall | 
have all the liberties in social life that belong to our con- | 
dition as social beings, remembering that God gave us | 





be inspiring of love and good fellowship, and we shall 
find that everything that will contribute to these aims 
will help us in our social existence. In our meetings we 
shall find that some of the things established by our fore- 
fathers are good because they work well in practice, and 
among others I believe that the unity which is so charac- 
teristic of our Friends’ methods will be maintained, be- 
cause a consideration for the light which is inspiring 
others will induce a small minority to withdraw its re- 
sistance when it finds that the light shining upon a large 
number of souls wishes it differently from what they do. 
So it will be in our ministry, and so in our silent meet- 
ings. A truer conception of the fundamental facts of 
our religion will make our meeting alive both in the si- 
lence and in the spoken word. We shall cease to have 
the superstitious conception of what a call to the ministry 
means, but we shall recognize that every good and perfect 
gift cones from above, and when we find an opportunity 
to do good by the spoken word we shall recognize that as 
a call to speak the word. Superstition must fall before 
clear light, and a superstitious view of the ministry will 
fall before the clear light which shows us that God speaks 
to us by the impressions which urge us to do good, and 
the only question is, ‘‘ Can we do good ?’’ and if we can 
do good, the answer will come. 

The future of this Society, I believe, is politically 
significant. If we can carry our cardinal principles, es- 
pecially the principle of brotherly love, into the world, 
we shall find falling before it many of the perplexing 
questions of society. We shall find between the friendly 
employer and the friendly employé a condition which 
will remove strikes. We shall find in an earnest study of 
social conditions an application of Christian principles 
which will give the solution better than all the laws which 
we can frame. In many ways, socially and politically, 
the future of Quakerism, whether the future of the So- 
ciety or not, is to be one of the grand steps towards the 
millennium. 

I might go on prophesying, but it is safe for a prophet 
to be very sparing of his words. I would only say in 
closing, that I believe from the very faces of this audience 
that there is a grand future for Quakerism, and I say it 
because I believe there is that light shining more clearly 
to-day in every soul, more clearly understood, at least, 
than ever has been in the past. With a clearer under- 
standing of our true fundamental principles, the light 
within, and universal love, we cannot do other than have 
a great future. 


Gop knows our needs before we ask. Then what is 
prayer for? Not to inform him, nor to move him, un- 
willing, to have mercy,as if like some proud prince he 
required a certain amount of recognition of his great- 
ness as the price of his favors. But to fit our own hearts 
by conscious need and true desire and dependence to 
receive the gifts which he is ever willing to give, but 
which we are not always fit to receive. As St. Augustine 
has it, the empty vessel is by prayer carried to the full 
fountain.— Alexander Maclaren. 


MopERN heroism does not consist of throwing away 
our lives on some fanciful field of honor, but enduring 
| successfully the little trials and temptations of every-day 
life.—Christian Life. 


PATIENT, hopeful waiting is hard work when it is the 
only work possible to us in an emergency. But patient 
waiting is in its time the highest duty ofa faithful soul.— 
H. Clay Trumbull. 
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NOTES OF LETTERS FROM JOSEPH FOULKE. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


To George and Margaret Hatton, Twelth mo. 17, 1833: 


They [Robert Hatton and Thomas Foulke, then 
youths] were our only representatives at meeting [Gwyn- 
edd] to-day. The morning was one of the most stormy I 
ever remember. The raging elements appeared to threaten 
all before them; we were tremblers [though] in a new 
house, but our sons mounted willing steeds, and sat down 
with 11 at our week-day meeting,—a very rare occur 
rence, indeed ; I never remember less than 13 present ; 
that was the time of the snowstorm, when thou wast in 
Maryland. [18th] At noon, we learn the storm yester- 
day did considerable damage, blew a great part of the 
roof off Solomon Cleaver’s stone barn, etc., [damage also 
at Jesse Ambler’s and Ezekiel Cleaver’s. } 

Our number of boarding students is about 25, and a 
few more we still expect ; our limits are about filled up for 
the winter. . Our son Daniel is at Wilmington 
Boarding School, under the care of Samuel Smith. 
About two weeks ago I attended the funeral of our ancient 
worthy neighbor, Samuel Castner, aged 96 years and five 
months. He was a pious Methodist by profession, but 
frequently attended our meetings. He was at our house 
and took tea with us about three weeks before his decease, 
was desirous we should hold a meeting at his house, 
which we accordingly appointed ; Hugh and I attended 
to it. We had an interesting precious opportunity with 
him and a few of his neighbors. When he was 
at our house he had been to see his niece aged 92, Catha- 
rine Ambers. She was very ill, and died in a few days. 
He attended her funeral and survived her about two or 
three weeks. 

Our A/manac for 1834 has been out for several weeks, 
and a number of them have been sent to the West. They 
are adapted to Philadelphia, New York, Baltimore, and 
other places near the goth degree of north latitude, and 
have an account of all the meetings on the Continent. 

At our quarterly meeting we had the company of 
Jesse Kersey. He appears as one raised from the dead. 
I have sekdom ever heard any one clothed with more 
power and gospel authority. He has got to the humble 
employment of making shoes. On my way home 
from Baltimore [Yearly Meeting] I attended meeting on 
First-day at Green Street [Philadelphia] in the morning, 
at Spruce Street in the afternoon, and appointed a meet- 
ing at Cherry Street in the evening ; it was the largest 
assembly I ever saw. Jesse was there acceptably, and 
spoke. . 
I hope Friends may everywhere be encouraged to gird 
up the loins of their minds, and keep their lights burn- 
ing, be faithful to every manifestation and opening of 
duty, that the all-important purpose for which they have 
been raised up may be answered, and that the work that 
has been assigned them may go on that 
the Gospel, the everlasting gospel of life and salvation 
may spread from sea to sea and from the rivers to the 
ends of the earth. 


To Margaret Hatton, Tenth month 9, 1834: 

Cousin George [Hatton] has been with us unexpect- 
edly a short space since my return home; he called a 
little to rest, but made no tarrying. He is now probably 
in Nantucket. We, Samuel West and myself, were very 
agreeably with him to the North and West; we left him 


in Buffalo, and traveled easterly, touched at home, and set 
out again, and visited New York, New Bedford, a part of 
Rhode Island, Massachusetts, and the island of Nan- 
We traveled in all about three thousand miles, 


tucket. 
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suit I was eaer im my Lian . than has ever 
been my lot before. Edwin [Moore] has been 
with us in my long absence from home, very agreeably. 
He had the care of the school, and showed good fruits 
on my return. We value him much. 


To Robert Hatton, Third month 24, 1835 : 

We had the pleasure of his [George Hatton’s] com- 
pany he went over to the Valley, where I went 
to meet with him, thence to Uncle Caleb’s, and a few 
meetings in Chester county. I again met with him the 
day before yesterday in Philadelphia, and attended 
monthly meeting at Cheery Street. We took leave of 
each other at William Widdifield’s. He was bound 
right home in his carriage. 


To George Hatton, Ninth month 3, 1836: 

. I was at Washington soon after our last 
Yearly Meeting, in company with Dr. Parrish and Wil- 
liam Wharton. (James Mott was [also] appointed, but 
did not go.) We did all we could had inter- 
views with some of the Senators. The memorial [of 
Philadelphia Yearly Meeting concerning Slavery] was 
read in the Senate, and we were received with respect 
and attention, but I feel more [confidence] in the strength 
of a Power at work (as relates to Slavery). . Some 
of them saw it [the memorial] among them Daniel Web- 
ster. I was instructed and encouraged with the views he 
expressed on the subject of Slavery ; they were in agree- 
ment with those of Edward Stabler. 

Nicholas and Margaret Brown are visiting families at 
Philadelphia. They were up at Horsham Monthly Meet- 
ing, but somehow have so far gone by us. I greatly de- 
sire to meet with them. 


To George Hatton, Fourth month 21, 1838: 

We had at our meeting last Third-day our worthy 

aged friend, Ruth Spencer (Job Scott’s wife’s sister), and 
companions Phebe Rushmore and Henry Lawson. 
I suppose, doubtless, thee knows Ruth, if not the others. 
They were acceptably with us two nights, and besides 
our meeting I accompanied them to Horsham and Upper 
Dublin, and to the Billet Academy [Hatboro’] to meet- 
ing. Ruth gathered, as she advanced, health, strength, 
and power, and Henry, I think, did well. He left the 
Presbyterians about twenty years ago, and seems to 
understand the true principles and doctrines of Friends. 
We were quite pleased with him. 

Our yearly meeting last week was large. [He refers 
with disapproval to the speaking of some in attendance 
on Slavery and Temperance.] John Comly was nearly or 
quite shut out, not, as he said, merely from relieving his 
mind, but discharging a duty he felt, because there was 
an anxiety on the part of some to erect ‘‘ an altar under 
every green tree.’’ J. C. did not attend some of 
the first sittings, on account of his son Emmor’s house 
taking fire, about the time he (John) was setting out for 
the city. The new house burned down to ashes, and but 
little was saved ; John came on Third-day morning. 


To George Hatton, Sixth month 11, 1841: 

Our yearly meeting, last month, was large; much 
solemnity and brotherly love and condescension pre- 
vailed. The young people,I think, were remarkable, 
and though all things were not as perfectly satisfactory 
to all as they could have wished, I think on the whole 
Truth was exalted. The Committee on Slavery was re- 
leased . . and the subject left impressively on 
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Friends each to do his own work at home. Unity 
was regarded as a primary object, and Friends were 
earnestly admonished to seek for the unity of the Spirit 
in the bond of peace. 

[He refers to a document originating in the West, 
and expresses regret concerning it. A memorandum on 
the letter says this was a ‘‘ Protest or Disclaimer,”’ 
issued in 1840 by a number of members of Green Plain 
Monthly Meeting, a branch of Indiana Yearly Meeting, 
against certain expressions said to have been used by 
George F. White, a minister of New York. After ex- 
tended dealing, most of the signers were testified against. 
Some returned to the Society, but others formed a sepa- 
rate organization called ‘‘ Congregational Friends,’’ 
leaving to each meeting the making of its own discipline. 
This organization did not long continue. ] 


To George Hatton, First month 23, 1851: 
Iventured in our Preparative Meeting [Gwynedd] 
the day before yesterday, to open a concern that fora 
long time had rested weightily upon me, that if ap- 
proved it might travel up in the proper channel of the 
monthly and quarterly meetings to the yearly meeting, — 
that the yearly meeting revise and reprint our Book of 
Discipline, or appoint a committee to examine our 
present book, compare it with the one in use in 1827, 
and with a file of the ‘‘ Extracts ’’’ since 1806, and make 
such revision and correction as may be found necessary. 
Although the Meeting for Sufferings reprinted the 
Book, in 1831, to supply the pressing demand at the 
time, and in 1843 the yearly meeting gave liberty, I 
think, to J. Comly to reprint it, yet there has been no 
revision or reprint under the supervision of the yearly 
meeting. 


LEAVING QUESTIONS WITH GOD. 
The Outlook. 


In one of his letters touching a very important event in 
his life, George Fox wrote: ‘‘ Wherefore I let the thing 
rest, and went on in the work and service of the Lord.”’ 
There is a deep and vital truth of practical living sug- 
gested by this fragment of a sentence—a truth which, 
received and acted upon, goes far to make the mind calm, 
the heart peaceful, and the hands effective. There are 
a great many conscientious but anxious people who find 
themselves continually tempted to postpone work until 
all questions can be settled ; who attempt, in a word, to 
anticipate the education of life by grasping at the be- 
ginning those results which come only at the end. For 
there are a great many perplexing problems which can 
never be thought out ; they must be worked out. The 
man or woman who wants to settle them in advance will 
fail alike of the settlement of the question and the doing 
of the task. 

It is through the active putting forth of one’s power 
that light continually streams in on the questions which 
concern what one ought to do. In any education the 
understanding of the ultimate uses of things must be 
postponed ; those uses are revealed only when the edu- 
cational process nears its close. This is preéminently 
true of the supreme educational process which we call 
life. There are thousands of questions weighing upon 
every sincere and conscientious mind which cannot be 
settled by any amount of thinking, but which in a way 
settle themselves as one slowly but faithfully does the 
duty which lies next. This comes very near being the 
whole philosophy of life, which is in no sense a settle- 
ment of ultimate questions, but which is always primarily 
the doing of the thing that presses to be done. Hewho 





is able to do faithfuily and heartily that which lies in 
his hand is on the road to the settlement of all the final 
questions. He is working his way through the experi- 
ence which is to be, from the spiritual side, one of the 
great sources of personal illumination. To learn to 
leave things with God, and to do one’s work as if God 
could be trusted, is to gain the repose and full-hearted- 
ness which permit one to pour out his whole strength 
without anxiety, worry, or distraction. 


A QUAKER FIRM’S RULES. 

THERE is probably not another business firm in the 
United States, or, for that matter, in any country in the 
world that annually sacrifices hundreds of thousands of 
dollars of trade simply to maintain a principle, as 
Whitall, Tatum & Co., the Quaker glass manufacturers 
of Philadelphia do and have done for nearly seventy-five 
years. 

The firm was established in the early part of the 
century, and its founders were strict and consistent mem- 
bers of the Society of Friends. They did not believe 
in war, nor in litigation, nor in the manufacture or sale 
of intoxicating liquors, and they established a rule which 
has never been violated. 

Whitall, Tatum & Co. have never made a whiskey 
flask, nor any sort or description of bottle intended to 
contain either malt, vinous, or spirituous liquors. This 
includes the small vials called ‘‘ samples,’’ which are 
similar to those made to display samples of illuminating 
and lubricating oils. Should an intending purchaser ask 
for oil ‘‘samples,’’ and say they were to be used for 
whiskey, he could not buy them at any price. 

The army and navy departments of the United States 
have sought several times to buy glassware from the firm, 
but the patronage has been invariably refused on the 
ground that the furnishing of any sort of supply for the 
aid or comfort of persons engaged in war, or maintain- 
ing peace by force of arms, was contrary to the tenets of 
the Society of Friends, and therefore could not be con- 
sidered. The senior member of the firm [James Whitall] 
died about six weeks ago [Third month 7, 1896]. He 
was a typical Quaker—a man of brawn and brain—and 
at sixty-five was in as fine physical condition as most men 
who have led a temperate life are at forty. Grief over 
the untimely death of his son, a young man of great 
promise, was the primary cause of Mr. Whitall’s death.— 
New York Mail and Express. 


Hapsirt is a cable ; we weave a thread of it every day, 
and at last we cannot break it.—Mana. 


GOopNESsS is usefulness. Some lives are like ‘‘ songs 
without words,’’ giving voice to a beautiful and unmistak- 
able message, though ‘‘ there is no speech nor language.”’ 
Men are convinced more quickly and certainly by what 
they see than by what they hear. It is not ‘‘ let your 
lips speak,’’ but ‘‘let your light shine.’’ The living 
epistles is not known and Acard of all men, but known 
and read. 


TRUE prayer does not consist in words, but in actions, 
and the gods help him who helps himself ; but he who 
expects that the’gods should do for him that which he 
ought to accomplish himself, does not know how to pray 
and will be disappointed. Prayer means a rising up in 
our thoughts and aspirations to our highest ideal, but if 
we do not ourselves rise up to it we do not pray. If we 
expect our highest ideal to come down to us we expect 
an absurdity, an impossibility.—/ranz Hartman, M. D. 
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THE recurrence of the annual gathering at Warrington, 
in York county, in the old meeting-house of the Friends, 
described in this issue by our friend Joseph Powell, 
always awakens serious and earnest considerations as to 
the relation which our religious body bears to the present 
time and its conditions. Here is a large meeting-house, 
in the midst of a community of rural people, not absorbed 
in the hurried movements of the cities, and not unkind 
in their feeling toward a plain, earnest, religious body. 
The very existence of this interesting old house, kept in 
good order, ready for use, yet opened only once a year, 
challenges the inquiry, ‘‘ Is its day gone by, or is it only 
waiting for a revival? Has the time ceased when the 
principles of Friends could gather new congregations, or 
is it only that the gathering power does not exist in those 
who now bear the name of Friends? ’’ 

We do not undertake to answer these questions, and 
yet, as we have said, the old meeting-house confronts 
our religious body with its demand for reply. The 
Society of Friends arose from the smallest beginnings, 
and spread and increased. Its principles and testimonies, 
it seems, were never more applicable to human needs than 
now. If this be true, why should any meeting-house 
stand unused, yet not abandoned, closed all the year but 
one day, and yet in condition for use on every Sabbath 
of the fifty two? 


As we go up and down, most of us are liable to see 
now, in one place or another,—on the fences, in the news- 
papers, on the grocery-store counters,—advertisements of 
a specially-prepared food, which has been given the name 
‘* Quaker Grain,’’—or as another party, apparently a com- 
petitor, has named his, ‘‘ Friends’ Grain.’’ This is not 
pleasing to us Friends ; quite the contrary. How would 
it sound and look to have ‘‘ Methodist Oats,’’ or 
‘* Baptist Wheat,’’ exploited on the market ? Unquestion- 
ably very odd, and it is not likely to be done. There is 
a special reason for the use of our name, and the reason, 
it must be confessed, is at once complimentary and 
humiliating. The compliment lies in the idea which is 
in the minds of the people who are advertising this 
particular preparation that to call it by the name Quaker 
or Friends is to recommend it as good. It is the implied 
thought that a Friend does honest work, and that the 
oatmeal or the other grain which is associated with his 
name will be especially satisfactory. 

The humiliation of it is that we feel this estimate is 
not sufficiently deserved. Reputation for integrity has 
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been earned, certainly, by many Friends, earned often at 
much sacrifice of worldly advantage, and present gain, 
and from instances like these, —many of them in the past 
and not enough in our own day,—has come this idea that a 
package of grain put up with a Friend in plain dress 
pictured on the outside will at once engage the confidence 
of the purchasing world. There have been, it is true, 
worthy examples in our own time. Elsewhere in this 
issue of the paper, we give an article from a New York 
newspaper, speaking of a firm in this city, whose rule it 
has been to keep unstained its record as to the Friendly 
testimonies for Peace and Temperance,—who would not 
make bottles for the army, nor sample vials for liquor- 
sellers. It is good to read of these cases, and every 
evidence which goes to show that a Friend feels the need 
laid upon him to deserve the repute which has been 
earned for him, is encouraging. But, as we have already 
suggested, the consciousness that more is attributed to us 
than we really deserve is not agreeable. 


DEATHS. 

HAINES. —At her home in Ercildoun, Pa.,on Ninth month 28, 
1896, Sarah, widow of Joseph Haines, aged 92 years. Interment 
from Fallowfield Friends’ meeting-house, Tenth month 3. 

HAMMOND —At Newfane, Niagara Co., N. Y., Ninth month 
23, 1896, Maria L. Hammond, aged 73 years ; a member and elder of 
East Hamburg Monthly Meeting, N. Y. 

Becoming a member by request, she was unwavering in her loyalty 
to the cause she had espoused, in all its branches ; although one of the 
isolated ones she was deeply concerned for the faithful maintenance of 
all of our meetings. Feeling also that the work in our meetings was 
an individual work, not dependent upon the spoken word, the sweet, 
placid expression of her countenance seemed a reflection of deep, 
spiritual devotion within ; truly an example worthy to be ae 

PASSMORE.—At her home near Centreville, Delaware, Ninth 
month 19, 1896, Orpha P. Passmore, widow of William P. Passmore, 
in the 79th year of her age; daughter of the late David and Naomi 
Pusey, of London Grove, Pa., and a member of Kennett Monthly 
Meeting. 

PRICE.—At his residence on Dean street, West Chester, Pa., on 
Tenth month 1, 1896, Rees E. Price, in the 87th year of his age. 

He was a quiet man of exemplary habits, and while health per- 
mitted was a regular attender at the High Street Friends’ Meeting. 
His family formerly lived in Merion, Montgomery county, where one 
of his forefathers gave the land on which Merion Friends’ Meeting- 
house was built. 

He was a lineal descendent of Edward ap Reese, one of the origi- 
nal Welsh settlers. He came along with the first of the Welsh, who 
bought 40,000 acres of William Penn. This tract, known as the Welsh 
tract extended from the Schuylkill river to the west line of West 
Goshen township, which includes all of what is now the borough of 
West Chester. 

SHARPLESS.—At his home in Middletown township, Delaware 
county, on ‘Tenth month 2, 1896, Joel Sharpless, in the 87th year of 
his age; an elder of Chester Monthly Meetings of Friends. 

WADDINGTON.—In Salem, N. J., suddenly, 26th of Ninth 
month, 1896, Joseph Waddington, in bis 76th year. 

WOOLSTON.—Tenth month 1, 1896, John W., son of Tacy F. 
and the late Thomas L. Woolston ; a member of the Monthly Meeting 
held at Green Street, Philadelphia. 


EMERSON somewhere speaks of hitching one’s wagon 
to a star, a simile which at first sight provokes a smile. 
But it is good and happy for us to link our common life 
to the sublimity which draws it ever upward.—/udia Ward 
Howe. 


Wuen He takes your work away and bids you no 
longer to do good and obedient things, but only to be 
good and obedient, surely that is not the death of faith. 
That may be faith’s transfiguration.— Philips Brooks. 
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FRIENDS’ NEW TESTAMENT LESSONS. 
No. 42.—TENTH MONTH 18, 1896. 
JUSTIFICATION BY FAITH. 


GOLDEN TEXT.—We reckon therefore that a man is justified by 
faith apart from the works of the law.—Romans 3: 28. 


Scripture reading: Romans 3: 19-31. 
HISTORICAL. 

To understand this text, or the letter of which it isa 
part, the reader must have a knowledge of the character 
of Paul, of his purpose in writing to the Jewish commu- 
nity at Rome, and of the character of the community to 
which he was writing. Paul, as he himself tells us (Ro- 
mans I1: 1), was a Jew by descent, educated in the 
Jewish faith of his time, and was, as stated in the Acts, a 
Pharisee after the straightest sect of his religion. By 
this we are to understand that his religion consisted in 
the most implicit obedience to the Mosaic law. This 
sacred law of the Jews, known as the Torah of Jehovah, 
was a code of morals established by the Hebrew priests 
during the centuries intervening between the age of 
Moses and the beginning of the Christian era. The re- 
ligious Jew implicitly believed that Moses received the 
Law direct from God. There is abundant evidence to 
prove that this sacred law of the Jews was a gradual ac- 
cumulation of enactments of the priesthood, so that 
what at first was mainly the Ten Commandments, had 
grown in the age of Paul to be acomplex system of legal 
enactments for deciding every form of controversy that 
might arise among the Jews in matters social, political, 
moral, or religious. So complex had become the Torah 


at the beginning of the Christian era, that only the most 
learned rabbis were familiar with it, and the study of the 
most devout Jews was to learn to know its teaching. 
Thus the spiritual religion of the prophets which Jeremiah 
refers to (31: 31) as the law written in the heart, had 


been changed to a formal observance of the written law. 
Paul, as we are told, was brought up at the feet of Gama- 
liel, one of the most learned interpreters of the rabbini- 
cal law. Thus trained, it was natural for him to persecute 
the Christians, whom he believed unfaithful to the law, 
and thus disobedient to the will of God. The Acts of 
the Apostles, in three different versions, tells us of Paul’s 
conversion from his delusion that God’s revelation to 
man was confined to the sacred books of the Law, to the 
more spiritual conception that that which may be known 
of God is manifest in man. Paul in his youth had led a 
pure-and good life, being, as he says, ‘‘ zealous for God,”’ 
and living, as he declared unto the council at Jerusalem, 
‘« in all good conscience before God.’’ His conversion 
to Christianity simply changed his conception of the 
medium through which a knowledge of God’s will is ob- 
tained. He thereafter taught that the Law could not 
possibly make man just in the sight of God ; that the 
observance of no outward code of morals could surely 
keep a man above sin. We may understand this if we 
reflect that a man who refrains from murder or theft 
simply because of his fear of the law is none the less a 
murderer or a thief, in Ais heart. Jesus had so fully 
taught this difference between the religion that demanded 
simply an obedience to the Law, and that which regarded 
the intent and purpose of a man’s thought as the true test 
of his character, and had withal so fully attributed his 
spiritual perception to a direct communion of His Spirit 
with the Divine Spirit, that Paul designated the new re- 
ligion as ‘‘ Faith in Christ.”’ 

Although there is much that is mystical in Paul’s 
theology, there can be no doubt of his clear teaching. 
He uses the words of the golden text, ‘* that a man is 
justified by faith apart from the works of the law,’’ not 
certainly to teach that a man may be bisobedient to the 











moral law, but that although he have no knowledge of a 
written law or code of morals, a man who has faith in 
and gives obedience to the law within his heart, just as 
Jesus gave heed to the Divine Will in his heart, or to say 
the same in a phrase, ‘‘ He who dwells in Christ ’’ is 
above sin. 

TEACHING. 


Let us look upon this, not as some great mystery that 
will lead us to think that ‘< getting religion ’’ is something 
supernatural that comes only to the few, but that every- 
body is getting religion when he gives heed to the 
promptings of the Christ Spirit in his own heart. Let 
us also avoid being mystified by a false view of the char- 
acter of the Christ Spirit, and whilst we distinguish be- 
tween the servile performance of a duty that we may 
obtain the good will of our fellows, and the taking up of 
our daily duties with gladness and a desire to be kind 
and just and true in all our acts; let us understand that 
serving God is simply being obedient to the influence of 
His Spirit upon our lives, doing the duty as we feel it 
right to do it. There is no other safe rule. No law, 
however sacred it may be held by man, must be preferred 
to the law written in the heart. On a certain occasion 
Jesus was censured by the Jews because he healed a lame 
man on the Sabbath day, and said unto him: ‘‘Arise, 
take up thy bed and walk.’’ To the Jews it seemed a 
flagrant sin for him to command a person to do an act of 
labor on the Sabbath, for the law which they had been 
taught to reverence, positively forbade all forms of work 
upon that sacred day. 

But Jesus clearly drew the distinction between the 
commands of the law and the dictates of the Spirit, and 
once for all set forth for those who put their trust in his 
example, the rule to follow, as he said: ‘‘I can of my- 
self do nothing ; as I hear I judge, and my judgment is 
righteous ; because I seek not mine own will, but the 
will of him that sent me.’’ This was faith in God, and 
in doing as he did we may be ‘‘ justified by faith apart 
from the works of the law.’’ 


LESSON NOTES. 

In studying the epistles of Paul we may be able to 
understand his expressions better when we know, as far 
as may be, the circumstances of the time, and the opinion 
of the people with whom heisarguing. Paul himself was 
a ‘* Hebrew of the Hebrews,’’ trained in the Jewish law, 
under the learned Gamaliel, and in his young manhood 
an ardent lover of its precepts. His conversion made 
radical changes in his belief; the code of laws which to 
the Jewish theologian taught the whole of duty and of 
truth was now to a great extent superceded in his mind 
by the law of Christ. The ‘‘ works of the law,’’ that is 
the fasting, the prayer, the washing, the sacrificing, and 
other ceremonials almost without end, he now declares 
can never justify a man nor make him perfect. He 
passed through great mental conflicts, struggling to free 
himself from the carnal nature, and he has left upon 
record much that is helpful to those similarly striving, but 
also much that is obscure. And the pity of it is that his 
declarations, appealing as they do to the intellect of man, 
have formed a basis for bewildering theological contro- 
versies about Jesus. Happy should we be that we have 
the simple record of the Master’s holy life, filled with 
good deeds, and teaching the highest and noblest service 
to man and to God. 

The contentions of Paul are much the result of the 
theology of the time. Two parties arose soon after the 
death of Jesus. The Jewish party, composed of the 
original disciples and first converts, maintained the con- 
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tinued obligation of the Mosaic law and that its ‘‘ prom- 
ises’’ were to those only who observed it, while the 
Pauline party claimed to be beyond the law, and found 
their justification in a belief in Jesus Christ. The points 
of difference were sharply argued, and it seemed for a 
time as though Christianity would be broken up into two 
sects. We must remember, therefore, that much of Paul’s 
writing is one side of an argument, and that the other 
side, while they believed in Jesus did not give up the old 
practices and beliefs, and we can then better understand 
his earnest utterances. The old zeal which had perse- 
cuted the Christians was still in him, yet tempered, and 
brought into subjection to the higher law; he was still a 
theologian, passing with easy gait through intricacies of 
belief, and yet at times making grand and simple state- 
ments of truth that are for all time. It is these simple 
statements, often expressed with delightful lucidity and 
force, that constitute the great merit of the Pauline 
epistles, and to which we turn always with satisfaction. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


VISIT TO INDIANA YEARLY MEETING. 


LeavinG home on the 23d of Ninth month, we rode to 

Toronto that night, and inthemorning, leaving my wife 
o go north to attend our own half-yearly meeting 
(Canada, at Yonge Street, on the 28th), I proceeded on 
my way to Buffalo, to stop at night with our sister Josephine 
Stickney, whose home was stripped, a little over a year 
ago, of a husband and father whose worth as such could 
not be over-estimated, and whose absence causes a va- 
cancy noticeable upon each occasion that we visit it ; yet 
we find so good a measure of that cheer and comfort that 
fits the sorrowing hearts for remaining duties. 

At 6.40 a. m., Sixth-day I took train for Waynes- 
ville, Ohio, and going over a new route for me, I enjoyed 
the varied scenes as we passed through the country. 
Never had I seen such extensive vineyards as extend for 
miles along the south side of Lake Erie. I had a full 
day’s ride through much fine country, and although no 
one to converse with there seemed no sense of loneli- 
ness, only that regret so frequently felt in having to 
leave behind her who is best qualified to add to the 
enjoyment of my life. But as I approach the field ot 
labors to which my steps are directed at this time, I en- 
deavor to supplant this feeling with that of contentment 
in the thought that perhaps each is alike in line of duty. 

Arriving at Waynesville, Ohio, at 6.30 p. m., I was 
conveyed to Stephen Cook’s for the night, and after a 
good rest he took me on Seventh-day morning to Davis 
Furnas’s, where I expected to home during the yearly 
meeting. His home is beautifully situated on the pic- 
turesque banks of the Little Miami river, the bottom 
lands of which are so productive. I was told that corn 
had been raised on some fields consecutively for eighty 
years. 

At 2 p. m. the meeting of ministers and elders con- 
vened. It was the commencement of a yearly meeting 
that was characterized in all its sessions with an unusual 
spirit of inquiry and concern for its welfare ; but I can- 
not take the time now to mention in detail my move- 
ments for the week, and preferring and trusting that the 
account of the meeting may come from other hands, I 
shall here close for the present. I. WILson. 

Waynesville, Ohio, Ninth month 30. 


EXACT justice is commonly more merciful in the long 
run than pity, for it tends to foster in men those stronger 


qualities 
Reading. 


which make them good citizens.—Saddath 


THE MEETING AT WARRINGTON. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

HAVING a desire to attend this meeting for worship, which 
is held regularly once a year on the fourth First-day in 
Ninth month, and to mingle with Friends in that locality, 
I left Philadelphia on the morning. of Ninth month 26, 
arriving at Dillsbury, Adams county, the terminus of a 
branch of the Cumberland Valley Railroad, about 1.30 
o’clock. I there met Hiram Griest, an esteemed minis- 
ter of Menallen Particular Meeting, who had come a 
long distance to accompany me on this mission. There 
are several members of the Society of Friends in Dills- 
bury, which is eight miles from Warrington meeting- 
house, and most of these attended a parlor meeting on 
Seventh-day evening, held at the home of William Cook, 
three miles distant. This meeting had been appointed 
from a desire for social worship and a hungering for the 
bread of life, and proved to be a favored season, twenty- 
five to thirty persons being present, at least one-half of 
whom were young people. 

From William Cook’s, on First-day morning, in com- 
pany with other Friends, we rode five miles. to Warring- 
ton meeting-house, situated in York county. An unusual 
sight presented itself when in view of the place, so many 
were assembling. When we entered the grounds we 
were in a thirty-acre woods or natural grove; on both 
sides of the drive, on from ten to fifteen acres of it, the 
undergrowth had generally disappeared, leaving the long 
trunks of the forests trees convenient and shady hitching 
places for the hundreds of horses and conveyances which 
had preceded us. 

At 10 o'clock the meeting convened, and when it be- 
came settled the house had not seated one-half the people. 
All the doorways were crowded, and good order pre- 
vailed. It was felt and expressed by many to be a satis- 
factory meeting, and knowing that possibly more than 
nine-tenths of those in attendance were members of 
other religious societies, or of none, we appreciated the 
great favor experienced. Our gratitude to our Heavenly 
Father is unbounded to realize that such a condition is 
spreading among the children of men. It was such a 
meeting as is held there annually. Said several members 
when referring to it, ‘‘ The people anticipate them with 
much interest; some come the distance of fifteen to 
twenty miles, and express their comfort in attending 
them, and the desire to have them held oftener.’’ There 
were supposed to be at least two thousand persons on the 
grounds, and I noticed nothing in the deportment on the 
occasion that would not compare favorably with our large 
country quarterly meetings, except that many of the 
young men smoked cigars. 

The house is large, 84 by 40 feet, with walls of stone, 
roof of slate, the inside and the furniture as it existed a 
century ago. On the opposite side of the house from 
where we entered the ground is the burial ground, a 
beautiful slope, containing a few acres, neatly kept and 
enclosed with a picket fence. 

There was much to reflect on, and more to feel re- 
garding our Society, at the close of this meeting, and 
having expressed to my companion the concern to meet 
with the membership, as way should open, and also those 
who are in sympathy with Friends, we at once entered 
on this mission of love, calling on as many as time 
would permit (they are widely scattered) ; and held four 
parlor meetings of evenings, which were large, most of 
these companies being members of other denominations, 
consisting of Dunkards, United Brethren, Catholics, 
Methodists, Orthodox Friends, etc., etc. Each occasion 
was blessed with the evidence that we are not a forsaken 
people ; ‘‘ as I teach everywhere in every church.’” We 
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attended Menallen Meeting on Fourth-day morning, at 
the close of which Hiram returned to his home, which is 
about two miles from this meeting- house, first introducing 
me to the care of his brother, Cyrus S. Griest, and to- 
gether we visited many families. Friends are more 
thickly settled in this vicinity. 

We now find (as I learned) six Friends’ meeting- 
houses within Warrington Quarter, two of which are 
regularly attended, one (Warrington) opened regularly 
but once a year, unless at the request of visiting Friends, 
three not used except one of them occasionally to accom- 
modate a funeral. 

In proximity to these meeting-houses, very few Friends 
reside. At the distance of five, eight, or ten miles live 
those who are deeply concerned, who feel too weak to 
assume the responsibility of again setting up these meet- 
ings at so great a distance from their homes, yet keenly 
feeling their own loss as also the loss to their children. 
This feeling of loss does not indicate either weakness or 
discouragement ; it manifests hunger and life, a more 
healthful and encouraging condition than were the houses 
opened regularly, and but a few willing to attend, many 
never meeting there, as is the case in some other places. 
These merely profess the name, without becoming obedi- 
ent to the spirit of Christ; for in these is fulfilled the 
saying, ‘‘ we will eat our own bread and wear our own 
apparel ; only let us be called by thy name, to take away 
our reproach.’’ 

It is evident that the cause of Truth is advancing ; 
the great principle for which Friends suffered is better 
understood by the Society, and other religious organiza- 
tions are coming to believe that ‘‘ nothing is essential 
but what is spirit and life.’’ 

JosEPH POWELL. 
Philadelphia, Tenth month 5. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
THE General Conference of Friends’ Associations, will 
hold its regular autumn meeting in Friends’ meeting- 
house, Fifteenth Street and Rutherford Place, New York, 


on Seventh-day, Tenth month 31. The morning session, 
from 11 to 12.30 0’clock will be devoted to the con- 
sideration of the subject, ‘‘ Duties of members of 
our Associations to their religious meetings.’’ At the 
afternoon session, from 2 until 4 o’clock, the subject 
‘<The Uses of Silence,’’ will be considered.’’ The 
Young Friends’ Association of New York and Brooklyn 
earnestly desires a very large attendance at the conference. 

Friends who can remain over First-day are requested 
to send their names to S. Elizabeth Stover, 137 E. 
Fifteenth street, New York, as early as convenient, that 
suitable entertainment may be provided. Visitors will be 
welcomed at New York and Brooklyn meetings and at the 
meeting of the Young Friends’ Association in the evening, 
when the topic will be ‘* Non-resistance.’’ 

Convenient trains leave Broad Street Station, Phila- 
delphia, at 8.20 a. m., and the Reading Terminal at 
8.30 a. m. 

On behalf of the Executive Committee. 

Wo. W. Birpsa.t, Chairman. 
HELEN Lippincott, Secretary. 


Allen Flitcraft and wife have obtained a minute from 


Chester Monthly Meeting, Pa., to attend Baltimore Yearly | 


Meeting, and Fairfax Quarterly Meeting, Va. 


‘* TRUE dignity abides with him alone who in the 
silent hour of inward thought can still respect and still 
revere himself in lowliness of heart.’’ 
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YEARLY MEETING JOINT SESSION. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

INDIANA YEARLY MEETING at Waynesville, Ohio, was 
held for the first time in joint session, and the fulness of 
spiritual life which abounded throughout the whole meet- 
ing surely must have convinced the most skeptical that 
the masculine and the feminine element of our natures 
are both needed in all our work, to strengthen and uphold 
each other. The separate meetings of the years gone by 
have been of great value to us, in edifcating our women 
to transact the affairs of the church in a clear, intelligent, 
and business like manner. But now that this has been 
accomplished and our women recognized in public assem- 
blies everywhere, as calm and forcible speakers, the time 
is ripe, beyond all question, for the reunion of family 
life, where the sons and daughters of the Divine Father 
may sit together at the same spiritual table, the tenderer 
love of the sisters softening the sterner natures of the 
brethren, and drawing all into a closer reunion with 
‘« Christ the true vine.’” Thus we may become fruit- 
bearing branches, and true witness bearers of the blessed 
Master’s own words ‘‘ Herein is my Father glorified that 
ye bear much fruit.”’ 

We rejoice in this advance step in that grand evolu- 
tion which is bearing us higher and higher in that shin- 
ing pathway leading us out of all darkness, into that 
glorious light which ‘‘ shineth more and more unto the 
perfect day.’’ A. M. S. 


THE BIRTHPLACE OF WHITTIER. 


THE picture here given presents a view of the old house 
at Haverhill, Mass., in which John G. Whittier was born 
(Twelfth month 17, 1807). This illustration is kindly 
loaned for the present purpose by Jones Frankle, of 
Haverhill, Mass., and was used in a memorial publi- 
cation describing that city. It is from a photograph. 
An exquisite etching of the same is given in Pickard’s 
‘* Life of Whittier.’’ 

The old homestead, as many of our readers are 
probably aware, was purchased, soon after the poet’s 
death, by James H. Carleton, and conveyed to Alfred A. 
Ordway and eight others (three of them women), as 
trustees, to be forever kept and cared for ‘‘as the birth- 
place of John Greenleaf Whittier, preserving as 
nearly as may be the natural features of the landscape, 
and preserving and restoring the buildings and other 
erections thereon,’’ and also to afford, at suitable times 
and under proper restrictions, the right and privilege of 
access to visitors, ‘‘ that thereby the memory of, and love 
for the poet and the man may be cherished.’’ 

These objects the Haverhill Whittier Club, founded 
in 1886, is endeavoring to assist. The trustees of the 
property, who are members of the Club, have restored 
the buildings and grounds, as far as the means at their 
command would allow, but there is as yet no fund to 
maintain them in this condition. ‘‘ The number of visi- 
tors to the birthplace, especially during the summer 
months, is very large, and there is constant expense in 
keeping the house and grounds in order, as well as in 
completing the restoration. This expense is only par- 
tially met by the small fee charged for admission, and in 
order to provide for the perpetual care of the homestead 
t is necessary to provide a permanent fund.’’ 

The Whittier Club has established a Life Member- 
ship, ‘‘open to persons not residents of Haverhill or 
Bradford,’’ friends of the poet, the fee for which is five 
dollars. All sums received from this source are to be 
devoted to the permanent maintenance fund. Julia A. 
Hodgdon, 46 Kent street, Newburyport, Mass., is the 
acting treasurer of the Club. 
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The old house is of ‘‘ frame,’’ as nearly all the old 
houses of New England are. It was built by Thomas 
Whittier, the first of the family in this country, in 1688. 
The site he selected (says Pickard’s Life of the Poet) 
was ‘‘ upon the bank of a pretty rivulet, tumbling in a 
series of cascades through a ravine running along the 
north base of Job’s Hill.’’ The house faces southeast, 
‘* and just beyond the brook the main road from Ames- 
bury to Haverhill climbs over a shoulder of the hill, 
while a cross-road- bridges the brook, and passes the 
eastern end of the house. Between the brook and the 


house was a row of butternuts, walnuts, and maples, and 
at the gateway stood picturesque Lombardy poplars, 
which have now disappeared, as from most New England 


the principal beams being hewed from timber that gave a 
width of fifteen inches. This building is about thirty-six 
feet square, and built in the ancient, fashion around a 
massive central chimney. At the north-eastern corner, 
which is nearest the road, is a porch, giving entrance to 
the kitchen. This room is by far the largest, as it is the 
most notable room in the house, being about thirty feet 
in length, and of proportionate width. The great fire- 
place is of itself almost as wide as the average kitchen of 
the present day. The chimney is broad enough at its 
base to allow a space of about eight feet between the 
jambs. The oven is at the back of the fireplace on the 
right side, and if there were a large fire upon the hearth, 
it would be difficult to manage the baking, as one must 





THE WHITTIER HOMESTEAD, BUILT 1688 


landscapes. The bridle-post mentioned in ‘ Snow Bound ’ 
is a large boulder at the left of the gateway, with a pro- 
jection in its inner face that served as astep. The door- 
stone of the porch is a small granite millstone, probably 
one of those used in the ancient grist-mill upon the hillside 
brook. On the opposite side of the road were the barn, 
a granary, and an ancient shop once supplied with a 
forge. The barn was built by John and Moses Whittier, 
when the poet was thirteen years of age. 

‘« The new barn on the Whittier estate was built in 
1821, with most of our modern conveniences. This was 
the barn to which that famous path was cut through ‘a 
fenceless drift’ that ‘once was a road.’ Of late years 
this treasure-house of the farm has been doubled in 
length, but the end toward the road is nearly the same as 
on that December day, when the boys reached it— 

**« with merry din, 
And roused the prisoned brutes within.’ ”’ 

We copy further from Pickard’s ‘‘ Life of the Poet,’’ 
a description of the house. It ‘‘ has a heavy oaken frame, 








| the western porch. 


step into the fireplace to reach it. The old crane, 
swinging on its stout hinges at the left, and the ancient 
trammels and hooks remain, curious reminders of the 
clumsy methods of cooking in olden times. A little bed- 
room, that was known as mother’s room, opens at the 
northwest corner of the kitchen. The ancient sashes 
with their small panes remain in most of the windows. 
Perhaps some of these panes in the kitchen are the 
identical ones through which the painted savages wonder- 
ingly peered at the stout old pioneer and his family. 

‘« The front rooms are the family sitting-room, in the 
southeast corner, and the spare room, sometimes used as 
parlor and sometimes as bedroom, in the southwest corner. 
It was in the last named room that the poet was born. 
Doors into each of these front rooms open directly from 
the kitchen, on either side of the great fireplace. The 


| front entry is small, and the front stairs turn in a cramped 
| space against the back of the chimney. 


There is a 
straight and steep flight of back stairs leading up from 
It was down these stairs that in his 
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tenderest infancy the poet, wrapped in a blanket, was 
once rolled, as an experiment, by a little girl who had 
charge of him. 

‘* Originally, the roof sloped on the northern side 
down to the first story, but this was raised in 1801 to 
correspond with the front. In the second story is a 
large open and unfinished chamber, around which four 
more or less finished chambers are grouped. ‘The boys’ 
chamber was the little one over ‘‘ mother’s room,’’ and 
above is a large attic, with its rafters studded with nails 
and pegs, from which five generations of careful Quakers 
have suspended braids of seed-corn, bunches of medicinal 
herbs, and all the articles to which the ancient New 
England attic is consecrate, and on the floor of which 
the boys of two centuries have spread butternuts, walnuts, 
and acorns, around the great chimney.’’ 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 


THE GRAND CANYON OF COLORADO. 
REACHING Flag Staff, Arizona, at noon, we had dinner, 
and drove eight miles to the Walnut Cafion. This is 
several hundred feet deep, and three miles long. Our 
road had been over a level country, through pasture land, 
passing two immense holes called the bottomless pits ; later 
the carriage stops, and walking a short distance through 
low pines, one is suddenly awed into silence at the great 
narrow gorge, with the rocks in such regular terraces that 
they look as if cut and hewn by the hand of man. In the 
centre rises the same wonderful formation, but it is on 
the sides that one sees the ancient homes of the cliff 
dwellers. Built under a shelving roof of stone, a wind- 
ing trail led Henry into the very rooms where they had 
lived. How still it all was,—not even the sound of run- 
ning water, for far below was the dry bed of the stream. 


Next morning at seven o’clock we were ina stage 
with six horses in front, and one, for pusher, tied to the 


back. This last one proved a puller a number of times, 
and we had to stop until he could be urged to submit to 
leading. The first few miles we saw farm houses, barley 
fields thick with ripening grain, and bordered with three 
feet of a continual mass of blooming flowers, both sides 
of the fence brilliant with yellow and blue blossoms. 
Then we passed through pine groves, where a few cattle 
were grazing, over ten thousand having been sold from 
here within a year by the Arizona Land Company. We 
then enter the Colorado Plateau, pass through acres of 
flowers that make one think every day that it rained or 
was cloudy the sunshine must have hidden in them. 
They are so bright, and reach up the steep hill-sides in 
great patches, while lower are fine grasses like a carpet, 
out of which delicate blues stand up in great beauty. 
The recent rains, an unusual thing, started much growth. 
We pass fields strewn with lava on one-side, and lime- 
stone formations on the other. In near view are the 
round craters of silent volcanoes that once poured their 
contents on this plain, that looks like an ocean bed, as 
on the other side there are steep even hills crowned with 
a rim of rocks. We watered once, and after thirty-six 
miles changed horses, leaving the one that had worn its 
neck sore pulling backward. [Eating our lunch, we 
re-mounted, reaching another relay station and getting 
more fresh horses. We made the seventy-three miles by 
seven o'clock, the last three our horses seemed running away 
down the hills, but landed us safely in a beautiful grove 
of tall pines. The office, parlor, and dining-room are ina 
log house, adorned with Indian rugs, baskets, and buck 
horns ; the guests sleep in the tents outside—except one 
Indian who was without shelter, as he lay by his fire 
near by, when we called on him after dark. The food is 
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well cooked and served. It—the meats, fruits, and 
vegetables—come twice a week from California, for 
Arizona has no water and few rains. Even the railroad 
trains have large tanks and take the water with them. 
The drinking water at this hotel is brought from a spring 
thirty-five miles distant. Thunder storms are frequent, 
and we had one during the night, but little rain. 

At the first break of day we went up the hill a hun- 
dred yards, and there sat on the gigantic rocks at Moran’s 
Point, and looked into the greatest cafion in the world. 
Soon the sky was in a blaze of red and gold ; softly the 
light crept along the mighty rim of rocks; the sun 
touched the tree tops with a brilliancy that seemed out 
of eternal Light. The air was so clear that the thirteen 
miles from side to side of the cafion looked near enough 
to span with a bridge. Rising out of the depths were 
colossal monuments of moss-grain, jagged, water smoothed 
mountains covering acres of land, and eight thousand 
feet below the Colorado river as it wound its way towards 
the sea, through three hundred miles of guandeur 
and solemn scenery that awe into a realization of the 
Ever Present Power. 

Even seeing is not believing, for one sees a perpen- 
dicular rock and believes it as high as the Eiffel Tower, 
when three of them would not reach the top. Weeks 
could be spent here and always present new lights, sights, 
and scenes. Henry Ash, on a mule, and with a guide, 
went down Hance’s trailtothe water below. John Hance 
tells many wonderful things he has seen and done, though 
report says the one man who never speaks the truth. Yet 
he by repetition seems to believe ‘‘ that mule kicked me 
over a precipice four hundred feet, and when I got up my 
only bruise was from his kick,’’ or how, ‘‘ being sleepy, 
he lay on the bank with his fishing line tied to his foot 
and awoke in the water where the fish was swimming with 
him.’’ The trail was seven and a half miles down, and it 
took Henry and his guide a day to go and return. Next 
day, as he walked on the rim, he watched a party going 
down and, although they could converse distinctly with- 
out effort, the descending party grew so small the guide 
could not be seen at all, and the mules and riders looked 
like flies. 

In a few years there will be some way to avoid the 
hundred and forty-six miles of staging from Flag Staff, 
and then tourists from the Old World will come to the 
New and see wonders of grandeur and beauty that no 
imagination can paint, no pen describe. 

From Flag Staff, the Santa Fé route brings us through 
curious, interesting Arizona. It was ared day,—miles 
through red soil unmarked by a water course, and all 
over the plains, red hills, red mountains, not one cone 
shaped but all flat on top, with walls of carved rock-like 
forts. Castle after castle appeared with pillar and turret 
and tower,—the steamboat mountains, so named because 
they stretched out into the plain, like steamboat bows. 

The little Mexican towers were one story, with the logs 
standing on end, and from the Indian reservations came 
squaws with pottery to sell. In all these places they and 
the Mexicans have for sale the work of their hands. 
Riding through this waterless, bare, barren-looking re- 
gion, righteous indignation boils up in the heart of a 
humanitarian, thinking of our Government on that forces 
them into such desolate places, and calls it justice. No 
wonder stings and thorns are pricking the nation. 

*¢ The mills of God grind slowly, but they grind exceeding small, 
With patience stands He waiting, with exactness grinds He a/l.”’ 
Two days and a night brought us on through New, 

Mexico and to Denver, then to beautiful Colorado 
Springs, a city set under a hill. How good it is to be 
in the hospitable home of my dear friend E. M. E. Solly, 
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and find no link in the chain of friendship weakened, 
though only twice in twenty years meeting face to face. 
On First-day five of us composed the little meeting, but 
the peace of the Presence was as much in the silence as 
the spoken word. 

Then a trip up Pike’s Peak and to Manitou, which need 
no description from this pen, and on to Chicago, Phila- 
delphia, and Aiken, S. C. 

In concluding these letters that give so little of the 
grand reality, we make a few suggestions to travelers. 
Before starting learn to sit erect without support ; the 
fatigue will be greatly lessened, whether riding in a lux- 
urious Pullman, or going one hundred and forty-six miles 
in two successive days in a stage over stony roads 
washed by late rains. Lock fear and anxiety up at home, 
and if any escape through the key-hole, lasso it with hope 
and faith back to its true place. Have a large supply of 
good humor and smiles. Do not talk or think tired, but 
keep the thought-box full of, and enjoy, plant, tree, 
flower, and blossom. Find the handwriting of the Di- 
vine in flowing stream or dry river bottom, in the level 
plain, hillside, mountain-top, and overhanging sky. We 
would say to you who have an income, spend wisely, 
that some may accumulate. To you who are earning, let 
saving with hope make travel possible. It broadens 
knowledge, increases wisdom, strengthens the spiritual 
nature, and puts in the life deep places from which mem- 
ory can draw waters of refreshment, and higher, holier 
thoughts of the Maker of us all. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 


THE AIKEN SCHOOL. 


Our school opened yesterday with more students than 
last year, and in the presence of many parents. The 
new principal, Rachel Lee, of New York State, and Jane 
C. Rightmeyer, of Tennessee, with Mrs. E. O. Roberts 
as matron and sewing teacher, were introduced, also 
Belle Brinkford, all of whom made appropriate remarks. 
The last named graduated at Hampton, Va., and has 
been a teacher at Tuskegee, Alabama, for four years. 
Our foreman in the industrial departments, and our in- 
structor of farming gave evidence of taking up the term’s 
work in an earnest spirit of helpfulness. Several parents 
spoke well, and William Jackson told the students how in 
visiting other schools and in his own experience at a 
university, he had come to know the value of the motto 
and teachings in this school,—that ‘‘ Thorough ’’ here 
in the lower departments had helped him greatly and 
given him a standing place in higher studies. 

Our trustee, John G. Phillips, pastor of the Baptist 
church, then made a practical address, illustrating by his 
study of nature, where he learned that the little branches 
and small rivers did not try to run across from hill-top to 
hill-top to reach the sea, but they had to keep in the 
channel, and when the water ran into coves and crooked 
places it gathered trash, and trash gathered more trash, 
but the water that keeps in the channel always gets to 
the sea. The channel of an education is discipline and 
training, as well as what you get out of books, and if 
you want to get to what is bigger and greater, you as 
little children must keep in the channel, and not try to 
get there by some other way. 

Work is coming in for our harness and printing de- 
partments. Ann Hammonds, the cook in M. S.’s house 
was left in charge of the store and did so well that it is 
nearly empty. The summer barrels will soon be opened, 


and goods put on the shelves, when they will sell readily, 
and we hope the friends will remember at 


house- 








cleaning time that we need the money that comes in 
from the sale of all kinds of clothing and other things. 

MARTHA SCHOFIELD. 
Aitken, S. C., Tenth month 2. 


THe Horrors oF ARMENIA.—A dispatch from Bos- 
ton, (Ninth month 29) says: 

Private letters received yesterday by Alice Stone 
Blackwell from two English friends, who have been 
traveling in Armenia, give a sad account of the general 
desolation. Writing from a large town in the interior, 
they say : 

‘« We find things in a terrible state here. The dis- 
tress is dreadful. They say there is not a Christian in 
the place who has not lost some near relative,—husband 
or father or brother or wife, while the suffering of the 
poor abducted women and girls are beyond words. 

‘« Many of these helpless and needy women were once 
wealthy ladies who had their own servants and lived in 
every (Eastern) comfort. Now, with husbands and sons 
killed and their homes entirely pillaged, what can 
they do? 

‘« Then there are the maimed and the sick. One poor 
young woman was brought for me to see, both of whose 
hands had been literally cut to pieces, while endeavoring 
to save her head, which was also wounded. Her husband 
was killed at the same time, and she, after his death and 
her own mutilation, bore twins, but, from being unable 
to nurse them, the babies, of course, died. Three thous- 
and were massacred here at once, and all the Christian 
shops and numbers of houses burned. 

‘¢ Only a short distance from this city thirty-two wo- 
men, headed by a noble and very intelligent woman, 
well-known to the missionaries, threw themselves into the 
river to escape dishonor, and more than one father 
played the part of Virginius, and killed his daughter out- 
right.”’ 





Heaven Here.—We are too much in the habit ot 
looking forward to heaven as something that will be ; an 
easier, pleasanter story for us to read when we have finished 
this tiresome earth narrative ; a luxurious palace chamber 
to rest in after this life drudgery is ended; a remote, 
celestial mountain retreat, where the sound of the restless 
waves of humanity, forever fretting their shores, will vex 
our ears no longer. And so we stumble on, pitying our- 
selves for the hard times we have to endure on earth, and 
singing our songs of ‘* the sweet by and by,”’ as if there 
were some saving merit in having patience with time and 
in dreaming of a broader and happier realm that we call 
eternity. But the eternal issues are now and here, in our 
thoughts and deeds; in our simple, common, every-day 
relation to God and to our fellow beings. To-day or 
never, here or nowhere, is eternity. —Zucy Larcom. 





SoLiD RELIGIoN.—I will not quarrel with you about 
opinions. Only see that your heart is right toward God, 
that you know and love the Lord Jesus Christ, that you 
love your neighbor and walk as your Master walked, and 
I desire no more. Iam sick of opinions, I am weary to 
hear them. Give me solid and substantial religion ; give 
me a humble, gentle lover of God and man, a man full of 
mercy and good fruits, a man laying out himself in the 
work of faith, the patience of hope, the labor of love. 
Let my soul be with these Christians wheresoever they are 
and whatsoever opinions they are of. Whosoever thus 
doeth the will of my Father in heaven, the same is my 
brother and sister.—/John Wesley. 
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@vucational Department. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING OF FRIENDS AS TEACHERS. 
BY MARY E. SPEAKMAN, TEACHER AT GEORGE SCHOOL, 
WHATEVER changes may by wrought with the ‘‘ external 
machineries ’’ of educational, the pedagogical theories, 
the apparatus and the methods, there is one factor that, 
in importance, remains unquestioned from age to age. 
This is the factor of a grand, noble, stimulating person- 
slity,—such a personality as that recognized by Emerson 
when he says: ‘‘It matters little what you learn; the 
question is, with whom you learn it ;’’ a personality like 
that Dean Stanley recognized in Dr. Arnold when, in 
speaking of him, he said that the dullest, most vicious 
boy could not come under the influence of Dr. Arnold 
without being uplifted, both morally and intellect- 
ually. Now, what is this personality? It has been 
so long undefined and so long regarded as indefinable, 
being at the best clothed in the ragged title of ‘* personal 
magnetism,’’ that it seems presuming to attempt to give 
it a name. And yet what is it after all that shines 
through and into the very souls of the children, ‘‘ how- 
ever dull,’’ ‘‘ however vicious,’’ lighting them up with a 
brighter light, a purer purpose, but a clear high spiritual- 
ity ? aspirituality capable of looking through and beyond 
the appearance of evil that is so revolting to the ordinary 
teacher; the spiritual power of seeing with a clear eye 
the impress of God’s hand upon every soul ; the power of 
reducing to nothingness this false boy, this false girl, and 
setting up in the student’s mind God’s image that has 
been so pitifully marred, so rudely shattered by false 

teaching or false example. 

Now, where are we to find this spiritual vitality to a 
greater degree than just here in the Society of Friends? 
Where can we find a broader charity, a more firm, steady 
self control, a greater patience, a more untiring zeal, a 
truer devotion to duty? All admit that this grand 
personality is the first requirement of a teacher. And if 
patience, charity, self-control, untiring dévotion to duty, 
spirituality, are the elements of that grand personality, 
surely our young Friends are by their life principles, by 
the teachings of their Society, best adapted to teaching. 
The world needs them for teachers, not teachers alone for 
Friends’ schools, but for all schools. Friends do not 
half so much need their influence as do thousands of 
others. If Friends are a truly simple, frugal people, the 
mad-rushing world needs simplicity and frugality. 

WHAT IS NEEDED IN TEACHERS. 

If our young Friends are imbued with high ideals of 
morality and spirituality, the world is calling for them. 
If they have the power to turn the thought away from 
fashion and folly and upward and inward to God and 
goodness, most emphatically are they called by this age 
and by all people. Granting, then, that Friends’ prin- 
ciples, more than any others, lay the foundations of this 
personal influence of the teacher, what is yet needed to 
secure for our young Friend a successful career as a 
teacher? A thorough education—a thorough collegiate 
education. Culture deep and sure, that reaches beyond 
superficial knowledge down into the principles where lie 
the beauty and the philosophy of learning. 

Although a teacher may be required to teach but a 
little way into a subject—the merest rudiments—how 
incalculably better he teaches for having an inexhaustible 
store of iearning. How his instruction teems with in- 
terest, if he but feel the pulsations of the very life- 
springs of his subject. So, Friends, do not feel that 
time is wasted, that money is thrown away, that loneli- 
ness is not recompensed when you send your children 





forth in quest of this ‘‘ pearl of great price.’’ Let 
them lay the foundation deep and sure; let them have 
the very best the world can give them ; the truest in art, 
the newest in science, the rarest in literature ; let them 
reach out until they have really caught the spirit of 
learning, then will they be able to awaken an answering 
spirit in others. Remember that mind grows ‘like 
spirit, by the mysterious contact with spirit, thought 
kindling itself at the fire of living thought.’’ Nor is 
this all: there is need for at least one year spent in the 
study of the philosophy of teaching, combined with 
practical training. How can this be accomplished ? 
Where is the place in the course? When the appointed 
time? Should not this year of training follow imme- 
diately the completion of the preparatory course? Let 
us suppose, for example, that our student who has an am- 
bition to teach has finished the course of study pre- 
scribed at Friends’ Central School, at Fifteenth and Race 
streets, Philadelphia, or other school of like grade. 
Untold advantage would be his if, instead of reaping the 
baneful harvest of inexperience, he could, before com- 
mencing to teach, devote one year to the study of 
pedagogics and the practical application of the 
principles thereof. A year’s study of child-life, a year 
devoted to the consideration of the needs of others, 
after this a year in the public schools, if possible, and 
what a change will be wrought in the whole thought 
attitude of our student. 

After the development that one year of professional 
training is sure to give, you will have a college student 
that is worth having. No longer does he look at his work 
as a preparation for a demand he but vaguely fancies may 
be made on him; he knows what he needs, he studies 
with an earnestness of purpose that comes only from a 
desire to meet the needs of others. His whole motive for 
study has been changed; it has been changed from un- 
certainty to certainty, from selfishness to self-sacrifice. 


ONE OR TWO YEARS TRAINING. 


Now this one, or better these /wo years of probation 
have confirmed and established the desire to be. a true 
teacher, or dissipated the seeming desire that would not 
bear the test of patience, of se/f-sacrifice, of labor ; thus 
benefiting the school world in two ways, by dropping by 
the way those who lack the earnestness that insures suc- 
cess, and by stimulating and strengthening the purpose 
of those who feel that they are called to this field of 
labor. True, there is ome objection to having the training 
year precede the college course. It is this: Some, per- 
haps, very earnest in their desire to teach, and having 
marked ability, may make an effort so successful as to be 
satisfied to work on with inferior scholarship, and allow 
themselves to be distracted from a college course. This 
is indeed deplorable success,—success that stands in the 
way of a broad and thorough college education when such 
is possible. It is success that has a very narrow limita- 
tion, too, keeping its victim in grooves incapable of much 
expansion. Numberless cases of this disastrous satisfac- 
tion with success that did not have its foundation in a 
thorough education have come within the range of my 
experience. The result of the unwise choice of teaching 
instead of obtaining a higher culture, must be either to be 
left behind in the great race of educational progress, or 
to make by intense application, a constant personal 
struggle to keep abreast of the times. Vacations needed 
for rest and sociability must be devoted tostudy. Hours 
that could be most advantageously spent in social com- 
mingling with students must be given to studying a 
structure that lacks the firm foundation of thorough 
culture. 
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Thirty years ago a young girl, ambitious to pursue a 
college course, finished the work of a good preparatory 


school. Oberlin College at that time had opened her 
doors and welcomed women to her halls of higher educa- 
tion. Friends kindly disposed, but of limited view, and 
not therefore discerning the ‘‘ signs of the times,’’ advised 
the young woman to rest satisfied with her acquirements 
and teach,—advice kindly given and so unwisely taken. 
The new education for women was bound to come. 
Women educators were in demand everywhere ;—and 
now our friend sees these women who would have been 
her classmates, perhaps no more gifted, surely no more in 
earnest, filling the presidencies and professorships of 
women’s colleges that have sprung up all over our land. 

We cannot afford to advise any but the broadest cul- 
ture. We cannot afford to be satisfied though we teach 
well, if there are unimproved opportunities for culture 
still within our reach. 

Let us then in the preparation of young Friends for 
teachers strive to make our preparatory schools more 
attractive and more thorough. Let us use every right 
means to secure for these young people who are planning 
to make teaching a life-work a thorough collegiate edu- 
cation, and neither last nor least let us establish for them 
a professional training school, where they can devote 
themselves to the study and application of principles of 
teaching, commencing with the kindergarten methods 
and extending through the primary and secondary grades. 
And right here one word: we need to distinguish between 
principles of teaching and mere methods. 


METHODS EVOLVED, NOT ADOPTED. 


It has always seemed to me that a teacher who under- 
stands the principles of education will evolve his own 
methods, and being his own creation they cannot be 
merely mechanical, as they are so apt to be if they are 
simply adopted. 

In teaching, as in all efse, the orderly process is from 
true internal principle to external application, and no 
method-copy can be right, because it 1s simply copying 
and must be mechanical. 

Hundreds of cases could be cited of the aduse in ap- 
plication of true principles of education,—cases where 
the work of true genius has been utterly degraded and 
brought into disrepute by bungling attempts to apply so- 
called methods on the part of those who did not under- 
stand the underlying principles thereof. 

Is it not the lack of understanding of kindergarten 
principles, rather than error in the plan of Froebel, that 
in some places, and in many minds, has caused their effi- 
cacy to be questioned ? 

Delsarte certainly studied and understood the founda- 
tions of expression, but that which throbs with feeling 
under the touch of genius becomes pulseless clay in the 
hands of mere imitators. 

Then, by way of summary, let us urge the acquire- 
ment of a grand personality, such as led some one to say, 
‘*When Mark Hopkins entered the class room every 
student felt a sudden change in the atmosphere ; he felt 
that the humanity in it had received a signal and fasci- 
nating reinforcement ;’’ then a thorough collegiate edu- 
cation ; then a school for the professional training of 
Friends for teachers,—a school where not simply methods 
are noted and copied, but a school where principles are 
lived and taught. I recommend that the course in the 
training school come between the preparatory school and 
the college, unless by so doing there is danger of depriv- 
ing the student of a higher education. This training 


should be given in addition to a college course, not as a 
substitute for it. , 
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Friends need to supplement their already generous 
preparatory and collegiate courses by a thorough study of 
pedagogy, a careful study and philosophical application 
of the principles governing child-development. 

Our training school should be attended by children 
ranging in age from those needing kindergarten drill to 
those to whom are applicable the methods used in our 
High and Grammar schools. It should be under such 
wise and experienced management as would insure the 
best development of the children taught therein, not 
only for the children’s sake, but for the sake of the 
practice teachers, that they may carry away with them a 
model worthy their emulation, a living proof of what 
may be accomplished by true Christian discipline and 
methodical mental training. 





SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTes.—The first regular meeting of the 
Scientific Society was held on Fifth-day eveaing, Tenth month 1. 
Clarence B. Hoadley, ’97, was made president, and reports were 
given by the professors of the various departments, after which Prof. 
H. V. Gummere gave a discussion on ‘“‘ The Number Concept,’’ by L. 
L. Conant, and Frank G. Blair, ’97, had a paper on the ‘‘ Discussion 
of the Metric System.’’ 

Regular meetings of the Senior, Junior, aad Freshman Classes, for 
the election of class officers, have been held. Channing Way was 
made president of the Senior Class, Frederic F. Wilson of the Junior, 
and Roger Farquhar of the Freshman. 

Regular meetings of the Eunomian and Delphic Literary Societies 
were held on Sixth-day evening, Tenth month 2, and the election of 
officers took place. In the Eunomian, Reuben G, Bennett, ’97, was 
elected president, and in the Delphic, Robert Pyle,{’97. Fr. Sj. 





“MIDDLE STATES ASSOCIATION,”—The Middle States Associa- 
tion of Colleges and Preparatory Schools, which held its annual meet- 
ing at Swarthmore College some years ago, will meet this year at the 
University of Pennsylvania, this city, on Sixth-day and Seventh-day 
‘* after Thanksgiving Day.” The main part of the meeting will be 
devoted to subjects relating to college entrance requirements, among 
them : 

‘* The advanced age at which the average student now enters 
college. 

“The advanced age at which college men must enter the profes- 
sions, and the effect upon the individual and the community. 

‘The tendency of men to omit the college course, as college 
entrance requirements are increased, that they may enter professional 
or techinal schools direct from the secondary schools.” 

Many prominent educators, including President Eliot of Harvard, 
Patton of Princeton, Schurman of Cornell, and Gilman of Johns 
Hopkins, Commissioner ‘Harris, and others, have signified their ex- 
pectation to be present. 





UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CoursEs —The University Extension 
lecture courses in this city began on the 7th instant at 8 p.m., with a 
course of five, by Prof. Johnson, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
on Money. These are delivered for the Association ‘‘ Local Centre,” 
in Association Hall, at 15th and Chestnut streets, and extend to the 31st 
instant, the several dates being the 7th, 14th, 21st, 28th, and 3[Ist. 

Other courses are as follows : 

By Dr. C. G. Child, Universitiy of Pennsylvania, six lecturers on 
‘* Seventeenth Century Literature,” to run on successive Fourth-day 
evenings, from Eleventh month 11 to Twelfth month 16, inclusive. 
Course ticket $1, single admission 25 cents. 

By Graham Wallas, M. A, of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 
England, six lectures on ‘“‘ The History and Character of Religious 
Institutions,’’ to run on successive Third-day evenings, from First 
month 5 to Second month 9, inclusive. Course ticket $1.50, single 
50 cents. 

By Hilaire Belloc, Balliol College, Oxford, England, six lectures 
on The French Revolution, on successive Third-day evenings, from 
Second month 23, to Third month 30, inclusive. Course ticket $1.50, 
single 25 cents. 

A membership ticket, admitting to all courses of lectures given by 
the Local Centre this season may be had for $3. 








—The Citizen, ( Philadelphia) organ of the University Extension 
work, says, in its issue last week: ‘* Recent letters from Mr. W. 
Hudson Shaw report him as not improved in health. Much as his 
American friends will miss him this winter, they can not regret that 
he is to be spared the fatigue of aseason in the United States and have 
an opportunity fora long needed rest. We are able to say that Mr. 
Shaw looks forward with a special pleasure to coming here again for 
the season of 1897-8.’’ 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


THE current number of Scribner's Magazine is strong in American 
subjects of immediate interest, including in its contents an essay by 
E. L. Godkin, editor of Zhe Nation, on ‘‘ The Expenditure of Rich 
Men;’’ a broad and thoughtful discussion of the great problems that 
underlie ‘‘ The Government of Greater New York,’’ by V. F. Greene ; 
a paper on the way in which ‘‘ The New York Working Girl ”’ has or- 
ganized to take care of herself; a sympathetic essay on the work of 
Olin Warner, the eminent American sculptor who recently died ; and 
a description of the picturesque and romantic features of the Light 
House system along the North Atlantic coast, by Kirk Munroe. 

Scribner's Magazine, monthly, illustrated, $3 a year, Charles Scrib- 
mer’s Sons, New York, N. Y. 


The Prang colored plate of an American wild flower, in Meehans’ 
Monthly for this month, represents the Hairy Bush Clover, Lespedeza 
4irta. From the evidence they get from this species of plant, botan- 
ists argue that the Pacific ocean was once dry land, connecting the 
Eastern United States with Japan, and that Japan, and the country 
east of the Mississippi is really the old world, and the western part of 
our continent is really the new world. 

Mechans’ Monthly is devoted to flowers, gardening, forestry, bot- 
any, etc. Illustrated, $2 a year. Thomas Meehan & Sons, German- 
town, Philadelphia. 


An intelligent review of the ‘* Prospect of Education in England ” 
is given inthe current number of the North American Review by 
Hon. John E. Gorst, Vice-president of the English Privy Council. 
The educational question, he demonstrates, is one closely allied with 
England’s commercial and industrial supremacy, the holding of her 
own in competition with her continental rivals being uncertain unless 
her working classes are afforded better educational facilities. 

Other articles of interest, including many on current questions of 
public policy, also appear, one of them by speakar Thomas B. Reed. 
The North American Review is amonthly. 3 East 14th street, New 
York City, $5 a year. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, of this city, who has heretofore made use of 
the social life among Friends as material for stories, (‘‘ Hephzibah 
Guinness,” ‘Thee and You,” etc.), it is announced has a romance 
ready, ‘* Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker,” which is to be the leading 
serial of the Century magazine during the coming year. The novel is 
a story of the Revolutionary War and of Philadelphia society during 
the period from 1753 to 1783. The Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
gave Dr. Mitehell access to its great collections of family letters, 
deposited in its fire-proof rooms by many of the older Philadelphia 
families,—the Shippens, McKeans, Logans, etc. ‘ Among these 
family archives, with their intimate revelations, and in the old gazettes, 
Dr. Mitchell found much of his material. He also visited and studied 
all the localities of his story except Yorktown.” 


So great has been the demand for Villari’s ‘‘ Life of Savonarola,” 
that a new and popular edition has been prepared by Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. This is to be in one valume, printed on thin paper, and 
will be at a popular price, so that this important biography will be for 
the first time within every one’s reach. 


A new edition of the work; of Thomas Carlyle, to be called the 
Centenary edition, is announced by Charles Scribner's Sons, in con- 
nection with Chapman & Hall,of London. There will be inclided 
in this edition a volume of essays and minor writings never before pub- 
lished in a collected form, and some new portraits. The first volume 
will appear this month. 


CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 
MILLVILLE, PA. —The general expression at the close of our Young 
Friends’ Association of Ninth month 13 was: ‘ Our meeting was very 
interesting.” The opening reading consisted of the Nineteenth Psalm. 

‘“* Reputation versus Character’’ was the subject of an excellent 
paper from the pen of Myron Eves, and is deserving of comment. He 
started out with the questions, ‘‘ What do people think that I am ?”’ 
‘* What amI?’’ Following are extracts from the thought, not the 
exact wording of the paper. _It is our duty to get as far away from a 
dependence upon the opinions of others as we can, and earnestly and 
sincerely face the question, ‘‘ What am I?” The former condition 
will let us go as far wrong as possible without having people lose faith 
in us, the latter reveals our true position in the sight of God, The 
former is like a light sailing vessel that is wafted about by every 
breeze that blows, often driven far from its proper course into troubled 
and uncertain paths, while those of noble character who obey the im- 
pressions of the Divine will having the propelling force within them- 
selves and aided by a higher power are as the huge ocean steamer that 
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steers straight for and reaches its destination unhindered and unharmed. 
The former lives for self alone, the latter to elevate the condition of 
his fellow-man. Principle, however sacred, is often sacrificed for 
popularity, and temporal success is obtained at the cost of character. 
Let each one query, “ Which of these influences is governing my life ?’’ 

A review of the life of Benjamin Hallowell as given by Reba 
Eves inspired and tendered the hearts of her hearers. His obedience 
and dedication to the higher life were beautifully referred to. Would 
that his overcoming the temptation to destroy a bird's nest, when a 
boy, by heeding the repeated warning sounded upon his inward ear in 
the words, ‘‘ They are not thine,’’ assuring him of the everywhere 
presence of the Good Father, might be the experience of many in 
this day of cruel slaughter of God’s innocent songsters for millinery 
decoration. 

An interesting discussion followed. A more general reading of 
B. H.’s life was advised, especially among teachers. One had been 
impressed with the thought that those who labor shall have their reward. 

Elizabeth Powell Bond's practical production, ‘‘ Spiritual Religion, 
and its application to everyday duties,” was read. Current Topics 
were given, followed by verbal reports of the late Conferences at 
Swarthmore, by Julia E. Christian, and others who attended. 

One new member was added to our numbers. Constitutions were 
announced for distribution, and we adjourned to meet Tenth month 11, 
if so permitted. CORRESPONDENT. 


Bucks County First-DAY SCHOOL UNIoN.—The semi-annual 
meeting of Bucks County First-day School Union was held at Solebury, 
Ninth month 26. Meeting was opened by the clerk reading the 18th 
chapter of Ezekiel. Informal reports were received from the eight 
schools composing the Union. The schools report a satisfactory con- 
dition at this time. The report from Wrightstown was especially en- 
couraging. The school has had a larger attendance the past summer 
than at any previous time in its history. The Superintendent thinks 
much of its success is due to the zeal and earnestness of its teachers. 

Among the subjects claiming the attention of the meeting were : 
‘* How can we induce parents, teachers, and pupils to more earnestly 
study the Bible?’’ This question, assigned to Wrightstown school, 
was answered by Sarah B. Smith. ‘‘ How shall children of the 
First-day schools be taught practical giving ?’’ was answered by Allie 
Rohr, of Makefield school. ‘* What method can be employed to suc- 
cessfully accomplish adult work in this country?” was answered by 
Jesse H. Holmes, of Newtown school. 

This being the time to appoint clerks for the Union, the delegates 
named Florence K. Blackfan and Louis R. Kenderdine, who being 
approved, will serve as clerks for the ensuing year. Fanny Watson 
was continued in her appointment as Treasurer. B. 


SIXTY-FIRST WEDDING ANNIVERSARY. 
A VERY notable wedding anniversary was held at the home of Benja- 
min K. Tomlinson and wife, at Upper Roxborough, this city, on the Ist 
of this month, it being the sixty frst anniversary of the marriage of 


Lewis B. and Esther F. Shaw. It was the first celebration of their 
marriage since 1885, when they had their golden wedding, being then 
living in Horsham, in Montgomery county. They were married Tenth 
month 1, 1835, at Branchtown, Philadelphia, before a justice, ’Squire 
Wilson. Lewis was born in Quakertown, Bucks county, Twelfth 
month 27, 1812, and his wife (Esther Fitzwater), near Jarrettown, 
Montgomery county, Second month 2, 1815. 

The company present on the occasion included Esther Shaw’s 
sister, Martha Robinson, of Ambler, who is 91 years of age; six chil- 
dren of Lewis and Esther, 26 grandchildren, and 11 great-grandchil- 
dren. Three children are deceased ; all. the survivors, six married 
daughters, were present. 


PERSONAL NOTES. 

JOHN WILLIAM GRAHAM, in a private letter from Manchester, on the 
22d ult., speaks of being busily engaged in his teaching work, and in 
the preparation of a series of University Extension lectures,—on 
‘* Social Life in England in the 13th and 14th Centuries.’ His articles 
on Friends in America and the Swarthmore Conferences will appear 
in British Friend in the issues beginning with Tenth month. ‘* My 
very cordial thoughts go out constantly,’ he says in his note, ‘‘ to one 
Friend after another of your fold, with whom I had such pleasant in- 
tercourse.”’ 

Charles Thompson, (Morland, Westmoreland, England), remarks 
in a note to one of the editors of this paper, that he keeps in mind 
with great satisfaction the visit of himself and wife to this country, in 
1876, and the kind reception they met. ‘I have been continually 
urging my friends on this side of the water to spend their vacations in 
the United States.” 

John J. Cornell writes us from Mendon Centre, N. Y., that he and 
his wife expect to return to Baltimore to their winter home, on the 
17th instant. We have from him a letter describing visits among 
Friends in southwestern New York, which will appear next week. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TWILIGHT. 


THE sun sinks down to westward, and the shadows sombre and dim 

Come stealing down like a garment to cover the mountains grim ; 

The day is almost over, its toil and labor are done, 

And now our dear companions are leaving us one by one. 

The little ones climb the stairway, and soon in their slumbers deep, 

Are wafted away on the ocean where the tides of Dreamland sweep, 

And the older ones, tired and weary, gray heads on the pillow lay, 

To rest the wornout bodies in the dawn of the coming day. 

And we still sit in the gloaming and talk of the old and the new, 

Of the work that is just completed and the work there is still to do, 

And the shadows deepen and darken, and the fire burns low in the 
rate, 3 “3 

So we a and take our departure, as the old clock says “ It is late. 


So it is in life’s soft twilight, when our loved ones have gone before, — 
When the children, beloved by the Master, have passed to the beauti- 
ful shore, : : 
And the aged ones, tired and weary, have sunk in the peaceful night, 
To wake in the Lord's own kingdom with the glorious morning's light, 
And we still sit in the gloaming till life’s fire burns low in the grate, 
And a voice comes out of the darkness and the Master says, ‘‘ It is 
late.’’ ELy J. SMITH. 


Swarthmore College, 1896. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
OCTOBER. 
A SHIVER runs along the grass, 
The sunbeams seem less kind ; 


That soon will come the blighting frost 
All nature has divined. 


A tender haze is in the sky 
A hint of coming sadness. 

Yet earth in splendor dons each day 
Its robes of regal gladness. 


Crimson and gold the forest wears 
With glints of shining green : 

In rich array are golden rod 

And star-eyed aster seen. 


And thus ere moaning winter winds 
Their tale of woe shall tell, 
October with her gorgeous train 
Bids summer sweet farewell. 
M, ALIcE Brown. 


THE TOYS. 
My little son, who looked from thoughtful eyes, 
And moved and spoke in quiet, grown-up wise, 
Having my law the seventh time disobeyed, 
I struck him, and dismissed 
With hard words and unkissed, 
His mother, who was patient, being dead. 
Then, fearing lest his grief should hinder sleep, 
I visited his bed, 
But found him slumbering deep, 
With darked’d eyelids, and their lashes yet 
From his late sobbing wet, 
And with moan, 
Kissing away his tears, left others of my own ; 
For on a table drawn beside his head 
He had put within his reach 
A box of counters and a red-veined stone, 
A piece of glass abraded by the beach, 
And six or seven shells, 
A bottle with bluebells, 
And two French copper coins, ranged there with careful art, 
To comfort his sad heart. 
So, when that night I prayed 
To God, and wept, and said, 
“Ah! when at last we lie with tranced breath, 
Not vexing thee in death, 
And thou rememberest of what toys 
We make our joys, 
How weakly understood 
Thy great commanded good, 
Then, fatherly not less 
Than I whom thou hast moulded from the clay, 
Thou'lt leave thy wrath, and say, 
‘I will be sorry for their childishness.’ ’’ 
— Coventry Patmore. 
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THe NaTuRA.ist’s Loss.—A naturalist, who is an 
ardent student and absent-minded, recently celebrated 
his silver wedding. Many guests were invited for the 
occasion. As the first guest arrived, one of the daughters 
was sent to summon the father from his study. When 
they reached the room, the daughter noticed that her 
father carried in his hand a small wooden box; and, as 
he shook hands with the nearest guest, she saw him drop 
it. The cover rolled off; but she gave a sigh of relief 
when she saw that the box was apparently empty. The 
naturalist, however, uttered a cry of dismay, and instantly 
went down on his hands and knees in an attempt to 
gather up something. ‘‘ Have you spilled anything, 
father? ’’ she asked. ‘‘ Spilled anything! ’’ he echoed, 
in evident indignation at her calm tone: ‘‘ I have lost 
fifty fleas that I have just received from Egypt.’’ The 
effect of this intelligence on the family was nothing in 
comparison to the effect the catastrophe had upon the 
company before the evening was over; and the only 
thing that the naturalist said to his friends, in answer to 
their congratulations upon his happy married life, was to 
ask that, if they carried away any of his Egyptian fleas, 
they would return the insects to him. —Argonaut. 


Uncie Sam’s Many LicHtuouses. — All the light 
stations of the United States are grouped in sixteen inspec- 
tion districts, to each of which is assigned an army officer 
of the Navy as inspector. Eight of these districts are 
allotted to the Atlantic and Gulf coasts; the ninth, 
tenth, and eleventh cover the Great Lakes; the twelfth 
and thirteenth extend from southern California to Alaska, 
while the remaining three embrace all navigable waters of 
the Mississippi Valley, on which are displayed some 1,400 
stake or post lights. There are about 150 light stations 
on the Pacific coast, about 265 on the Great Lakes, and 
about 850 in the Eastern districts, or between 2,600 and 
2,700 in all. It is impossible to state the exact number, 
as new stations are constantly being established. Of all 
these the oldest is Boston Light, on Little Brewster 
Island, in Boston Harbor, which was established in 1716 
and last rebuilt in 1859. The next oldest is on Brant 
Point, at the entrance to Nantucket Harbor, which was. 
established in 1746 and last rebuilt in 1856; while the 
third in point of age is the Gurnett, off Plymouth, estab- 
lished in 1769.—Xirk Munroe, in Scribner's. 


WoMEN as SalLors.—A Scandinavian correspondent 
writes to the Berlin Zaged/att that in Denmark, Norway, 
and Finland the employment of women as sailors is a 
matter of daily experience. In the smaller sailing ships, 
where there is a woman on board, whether she be the 
stewardess or the wife of the skipper, she is expected to 
take her turn at the ordinary work of the sailors, not even 
excluding the duties of the man at the wheel, or of the 
night watch. In Denmark several women are employed 
at sea as State officials, and particularly in the pilot 
service. ‘‘ They go far out to sea to meet the coming 
ships ; they clamber up nimbly out of their boats ; they 
show their official diploma, and steer the newcomer 
safely into the harbor.’’ It is the same in Finland. 
Experienced captains say that women often make excel- 
lent sailors, and that they are equal to most seamen in 
dexterity and endurance. 


Worps are little things, but they strike hard. We 
wield them so easily that we are apt to forget their hidden 
power. Fitly spoken, they fall like sunshine, the dew, 
and soft summer rain ; but, when unfitly, like frost, the 
hail, and the desolate tempest.— Christian Intelligencer. 
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CURRENT EVENTS. 


A West INDIA hurricane reached the Florida coast of the United 
States on the 29th ult., and passing inland did great damage, almost 
repeating the destruction of a similar storm in 1893. Cedar Keys, a 
town on the coast, was destroyed, and over twenty small places in 
Florida, are said to be swept away. Many persons were killed or 
wounded. The path of the storm was about forty miles wide. At 
Savannah, eleven lives are known to have been lost, and over a million 
dollars’ worth of property was destroyed. One hundred persons, it is 
estimated, were killed on the sea islands, along the coast of Georgia 
and South Carolina, which suffered so terribly in 1893. The water, 
this time, did not rise so high. Brunswick, Georgia, suffered severely. 
Places in North Carolina, and Richmond and Staunton, and other 
places in Virginia, and northward into Maryland, were damaged. 
The bridge over the Susquehanna river, at Columbia, Pa.,a mile and a 
quarter in length, was completely wrecked. 

AT Washington, considerable damage was done, and some lives 
lost by the wreckage of frail buildings. A despatch from that city 
says (Ninth month 30): ‘‘ The White House was slightly injured by 
the storm, a portion of the copper roofing being stripped off and other 
damage done. The most notable loss to the building was that of the 
tall flagstaff from which the signal was given tothe city that the 
President was in town. This disappeared completely, and up to noon 
no trace of it had been discovered. In the beautiful grounds sur- 
rounding the house the damage sustained was harrowing to the feelings 
of the lover of nature. No less than twenty-five of the splendid trees, 
elms, sycamores, walnuts, and magnolias, some of great age and his- 
torical associations, were completely leveled, while fully fifty of the 
surviving trees suffered the loss of their tops and principal branches and 
are permanently defaced. As this is the third time within a year that 
the grounds have suffered in this way, though not before to anything 
like the present extent, there is reason to fear that the beauty of the 
lawns is permanently impaired.’’ 

THE work of the Venezuelan Commission, it is stated, approaches 
completion. Justice Brewer, the chairman, had called a meeting of 
the members of the Commission for October 9, and it was expected 
that all data would then be submitted and a decision reached. Pro- 
fessor Baer has been examining the archives in Holland, however, and 
finds that some delay is yet necessary, He will not be able to finish 
his work before the middle of the month. As near as possible the 
Commission will submit its report to the President by the beginning of 
next month. 


THE steamer Andes, which reached New York on the 2d instant, 
from Jamaica ports, brought details of the great fire which destroyed 
two-thirds of the town of Jacmel, on the south coast of the island of 
Hayti, population 6,000, on September Igth, 20th, and 21st. At 10 
o’clock in the morning the alarm of fire was given, but there was no 
water supply. The fire originated near the cathedral, and completely 
destroyed that edifice. The flames burned seaward and destroyed all 
the houses and stores between the hill and the sea. No water could 
be obtained at any time during the fire, which raged from Seventh- 
day morning until Third-day night. The loss is estimated at $5,000,- 
ooo. The fire is supposed to be the work of an incendiary. Great 
distress prevails. 

Tue Czar and Czarina of Russia, having concluded their visit to 
Queen Victoria, in the Scottish Highlands, have gone to Paris, where 
they have been received with great ceremony and rejoicing. They 
came by special train from Scotland to Portsmouth, England, on the 
4th, and left the latter place on the Russian imperial yacht, for Cher- 
burg, France, on the 5th inst. Paris was so crowded with people, in 
anticipation of the ‘‘ fetes,” that on the night of the 4th it was esti- 
mated that 40,000 visitors were unable to obtain lodgings. 

A DISPATCH from Madrid, on the 2nd instant, discloses the feel- 
ing of the Spanish people concerning the Cuban war. It says: “The 
Government is taking energetic measures to stop the emigration of 
lower, and middle class families to which belong young men liable to 
military service. The government has learned that several thousand 
young men have gone to South America, France, and Algeria because 
they were unable to pay the $400 necessary to redeem themselves 
from serving with the army in Cuba. Eighteen thousand out of 
80,000 men bought immunity in 1895, and there is evidence that fully 
as many purchased exemption thus far this year.” 


MILITARY operations in Cuba have been comparatively unimportant 
during the summer, which is a wet and sickly season in that island. 
The ‘‘ campaign ”’ will probably open, now, and a report from Havana 
on the 3d instant, represents that a movement by Spanish troops in the 
mountains of the province of Pinar del Rio, has been repulsed by the 
insurgents under Maceo. The reports of separate engagements are, 
however, seldom trustworthy; the general fact is plain that the war 
continues, and that Spain is apparently unable to bring it toa con- 
clusion. 
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NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


On Ninth month 23, Queen Victoria of England had reigned longer 
than any preceding monarch of that kingdom, her reign having begun 
June 20, 1837. The longest reign before was that of her grandfather, 
George the third, (who would not let the American Colonies go until 
he could no longer prevent them), which lasted 59 years, 2 months, 
and 20 days. This included, however, ten years in wpich George IV., 
his son, was regent, George III. being imbecile. Henry III, reigned 
fifty-six years, (1216-1272), and Edward III. fifty years, (1327-1377). 
Queen Elizabeth reigned forty-five years, (1558-1603). 

—According to the statistics of the Department of Agriculture 
wheat land in Kansas rents at $2.10 per acre. 


—Walnut shells are in demand in London for the purpose of 
adulterating ground cinnamon, and bring more than whole walnuts. 
The powdered shells are not distinguishable unless the microscopic ex- 
amination is an unusually careful one. 


—The 50th anniversary of the discovery by Dr. Morton of 
anzesthesia. by the use of ether will be observed at the Massachusetts 
General Hospital, in Boston, on the 16th of this month. Papers will 
be read, etc., bya number of distinguished physicians ; Dr. S. Weir 
Mitchell, of Philadelphia, will read his new poem. ‘‘ The Birth and 
Death of Pain.’’ 


—Lord Aberdeen, the Governor-General of Canada, visited the 
Six Nations Indian Reservation, near Brantford, Canada, last week, and 
was made Chief of the Seneca tribe, his totem being a turtle and his new 
name ‘‘ De-To-Ronh-Tat-He,” which, being interpreted, signifies 
“ Clear Sky.” 

—For all that has been done to simplify the culture of mushrooms, 
they seem yet among the great luxuries. In many restaurants of the 
moderate class, where ten, fifteen, or twenty cents are quoted for 
almost any kind of vegetable, the mushroom will be set down at sixty 
or seventy. The canned French mushroom is cheaper ; but one may 
not know whether he is eating mushrooms or boiled dough noodles, 
unless told they are mushrooms.— Mechans’ Monthly. 


—The University of Chicago has had another handsome windfall 
in the gift of about $2,200,000 by Mrs. Julia Bradley, of Peoria, Ill. 
The condition of the bestowal is that a branch institution, to be named 
the Bradley Polytechnic Institute be established at Peoria in affiliation 
with the University. 


—The great Yerkes lens for the new observatory of Chicago Uni- 
versity, on Lake Geneva, Ill., which has been made at Cambridge, 
Mass., is complete and ready for shipment. The lens is the largest in 
the world. It is 40 inches in diameter, 4 inches greater than the 
famous lens at the Lick Observatory; and is valued at $65,000. 


—The /ron and Steel Bulletin, (Philadelphia), says: “ Jacob D. 
Valentine, of the Valentine Iron Company, died at Bellefonte, Pa., on 
September 16, at the age of 73 years. Mr. Valentine’s father went to 
Bellefonte from Chester county, and with his brothers organized an 
iron firm in Centre county three-quarters of a century ago. It was this 
firm that invented the ore washer now in such general use, Mr. 
Valentine was a member of the Society of Friends.’’ 


—Carroll D. Wright, in his annual report as Census Commissioner 
of the United States, says that a committee has been appointed, con- 
sisting of representatives of the various Governments, to take a com- 
parative census of every country some time during the year 1900. 


—aA number of wealthy Armenians have been arrested in Constan- 


tinople on suspicion of having taken part in recent revolutionary move- 
ments. 


—at a meeting of the Railway Brotherhood at Terre Haute, Ind., 
Chief Arthur of the Engineers, in an address to the Union said: ‘I 
advise men to shun saloons and gambling dens. If that is preaching 
aristocracy, I am an aristocrat. If I had my way I would close all 
the saloons, and there would be no occasion for a Keeley institute. 
The workingmen are their own worst enemies, but the Brotherhoods 
are making better men of the men in the train service.’’ He also said 
the Brotherhood had paid $6,000,000 insurance. To-day it had 107 
written contracts with railway companies as to wages. In one year it 
expelled 370 members for drunkenness, and it was steadily raising the 
moral standard of engineers, 


—The floss by the fire at Mount Holyoke College, Mass., is esti- 
mated at $150,000. It is a serious stroke to that old and worthy insti- 
tution. None of the 400 students or the faculty were injured, there being 
ample time for their escape with part of their personal effects. The 
library building, containing 16,000 volumes, was saved by the active 
work of the firemen. That night the pupils were scattered about in 
houses of the town people, the hotels, and the churches. 


—Bishop Keane, rector of the Catholic University of America, in 
Washington, has resigned, at the request of the Pope. Bishop Keane 
is to be elevated to the rank of Archbishop, and was given the choice 
of remaining in the United States or going to Rome. He has decided 
to remain in this country. He welcomed his release from the office of 
—— as he says the duties had grown beyond his strength and 
abilities. 
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Pitusburgh. 
BEYMER-BAUMAN 
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DAVIS-CHAMBERS 
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FAHNESTOCK } 
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T IS JUST AS EASY, 2nda heap more 
sensible, to use a little care in the se- 
lection of materials when having paint- 

ing done and secure the best result as it is 
to take chances and use m xtures of which 


To be sure of getting 


Pure White Lead 


examine the brand (see list genuine brands). 
Any shade or color desired can be easily ob- 
tained by using Nationa Leap Co.’s brands 
of Pure White Lead and Tinting Colors. 


1 Broadway, New York. 





Philadelphia Pamphlet giving valuable information and card showing samples 
MORLEY of colors free; also cards showing pictures of twelve houses of diff 

Cleveland. ; cP a 
SALEM designs painted in various styles or combinations of shades forwarded 

Salem, Mass. upon application to those intending to paint. 
CORNELL ‘ 

uffalo. NATIONAL LEAD CO., 

KENTUCKY 

Louisville, 

REMOVAL. 


Dr. Chas. Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 


No. 1414 Arch Street. 


DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 


charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth, 
when new plates are ‘ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9 to 12a. m. 
lto 5p.m. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 


Sie orth Might Phiaselpids, Pena” Office 


. Philadel 
JOSEPH L. JONES. 
John Faber Miller, “\osmmrown be 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 


Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 
Counties. 


Religions Views of the Society of Friends. 


4 the World’ at Ohi- 
Pees mn eas 


By Hwan a Janne. 


fit ordinary letter vel- 
mc conan = ese Soe 50 conta for 2 

cents for 50; $1.00 for 100. Sent by mail at these 
Friend -’ Intelligencer Association Limited, 

921 Ancu Srezer, Philad@’a. 


All Work Guaranteed. 
Charges Moderate 











Ask your friends 


Plaid Dress Goods 


will be extensively worn this season, 
not only for waists, but for whole 
wns as well. The best selection 
as not been seen unless you have 
Sapentel our showing : 


FANCY PLAIDS—gs inches wide, 
all wool, 54 distinct styles, a 





FANCY PLAIDS—%35 inches wide, 
silk-and-wool, at Oc 


FANCY PLAIDS - 33 inches wide, 
silk-and-wool, 33 differentstyles, at . . C 


BASKET WEAVE PLAIDS $1 00 
—46 inches wide, silk-and-wool, at 


MOMIE CLOTH PLAIDS— $1 5 
48 inches wide, silk-and wool, ai. . 


BOUCLE PLAIDS—so inches $1 50 
wide, mohair-and-wool, at . . 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY ADDRESS 
UPON REQUEST. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


_PHILADELPHIA. 
AQUILA J. 1] LINVILL, 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
Removed to 1827 N. 10th St. Phila. 








what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


CATALOG SENT FREE. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 


NOTICES. 


*,.* A Conference under the care of Abing- 
ton Quarterly Meeting’s Committee, a branch 
of Yearly Meeting’s Committee for Philan- 
thropic Labor, will be held at Quakertown, 
Tenth month 18, at 2.30 p. m., in Friends’ 
meeting-house. Joshua D. Janney, M. D., ex- 
_: to be present, and will give a talk on 

arcotics. All are cordially invited. 
SarA C. JAmgs, Clerk of Committee. 


*,* A meeting of the Western First-day 
School Union will be held at Penn’s Grove, on 
Seventh-day, the 17th of Tenth month, 1896, to 
convene at 10 o’clock a.m. To all interested 
a cordial welcome is extended to attend. All 
persons going by railroad will be met at Elk- 
view Station. 





I, FRANK CHANDLER, Clerk 
ELLEN P. Way, — 
*,* Appointed meetings by New York 


Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
TENTH MONTH: 


Jos. T. McDowett, Clerk of Com. 

*,* A Circular Meeting under the care of a 
Committee of Western Quarterly Meeting will 
be held at Penn’s Grove, on First-day, the 11th 
of Tenth month, to convene at 3 o’clock, Vis- 
itors from a distance desiring to attend, by com- 
municating with the clerk will be met at Elk- 
view Station. 

SAMUEL H. Broome11,Clerk, 
Russellville, Chester Co., Pa. 

*,* Abington First-day School Union will 
be held at Richland (Quakertown), Tenth 
month 17, 1896, at 10 o’clock a.m. Subjects 
for consideration : 

** Would the formation of an Institute for 
Superintendents and Teachers of the First-day 
School as proposed at Swarthmore, be practica- 
ble?” 

** Is there pastoral work needed in the So- 
ciety of Friends? if so, how may it best be 
done ?”’ 

All are cordially invited. 

ANNA MOooRE, 
JoserH S. EvANs, \ Clerks. 

*,* The regular meeting of Concord First- 
day School Union will be held in basket picnic 
form at Chichester Friends’ meeting-house, ou 
Seventh-day, Tenth month 17, 1896, convening 
at 10.30 a,m, The presence of all interested is 
desired. 

Twin Oaks Station, on B. & O. R. R., is 
within walking distance of Chichester meeting- 
house. 


HERBERT P. WorTH, 

ANNA P, SMEDLEY, } Clerks. 
*,* The Philanthropic Committees of the 

(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 

Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 


Solebury, last First- “day i in Tenth mo., 1896. 
Buckingham, “ Eleventh mo. 
Doyiestown, “ “ Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, és “ First mo., 1897. 
Langhorne, “6 “ Second mo, 
Bristol, os 6s Third mo. 
Makefield, ss ss Fourth mo. 
Fallsington, eo a Fifth mo. 
Penn’s Manor, ‘‘ ss Sixth mo. 


Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 
Susanna RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


*,* A meeting of Philadelphia First-day 
School Union will be held in the meeting- house 
at 17th Street and Girard Avenue, on Sixth-day 
evening, Tenth month 9, at 8 o’clock. 

Isaac H. HILLBORN 
Anna K, Way, ; Clerks. 
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*,* The Friends’ Temperance Workers of 
17th Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, 
are now holding regular meetings every Sixth- 
day evening. We extend a cordial invitation to 
all to come and help us in our work. Our 
meetings are interesting. 

Isaac SCULL, President, 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 
ing ‘Committee has made the following appoint- 
ments : 

An Appointed Meeting at Haverford, Tenth 
mo. II, at 3 p. m. 

Reading Meeting, Tenth mo, 25, at 10.30 a. m. 

Valley Meeting, Eleventh mo, 8, at 10 a. m. 

An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 

mo. 15, at 3 p. m. 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m. 
Cuas. E. THomAs, Clerk. 





The Charm that Attracts 
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this brilliancy is reproduced just as 
when = from the hands of the sil- 
—— pois} Everywhere. 
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Grocers, or postpaid, lic, 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO. 
72 John St., New York. 
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PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD. 
PERSONALLY-CONDUCTED 


PLEASURE lToURS 


Under the escort of a Tourist 
oe and eens: 


‘Tours of the / 


SOUTH 


Two Early Autumn 
Pleasure Trips 
GETTYSBURG BATTLE-FIELD, 


To 


THE NATURAL BRIDGE, 
GROTTOS _ THE SHENANDOAH, 
RICHMON 

WwW ASHINGTON, and MT. VERNON. 


Leaving New York, Deentage. September 29 and 
October 13, 1896. Leaving Philadelphia, Tuesdays, 
September 29 and October 13, 1896. Each covering 
a period of Ten Days. 


$55 from New York. 
$53 from Philadelphia. 


Including all necessary expenses. 


Detailed itinerary will be sent on application to 
ourist Agent, Room 411, Broad St. Station, Phila. 


CHARLES BURTON, 
Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, Temedeiehte, Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS, 


pattne Attended To. 
1125 Sheaft first street above Race), 


8S. BR. RICHARDS, 
1917 Gratz Averiue. 


THOMPSON SHOURDS. 
2232 Wallace Street. 


NEW BOOKS. | The best aon chimney 
word in the world is “Mac- 
beth,” whether English or 
French or Flemish or Dutch. 
But get the shape that is 
made for your lamp, 
top”’ or 


THE PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SOcIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 
or Irs TESTIMONIEs. 


By JOHN J. CORNELL. 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


“pearl 
“pearl glass.” Let 
us send you the Index. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 


EUGENE E. NICE, 
PAINTS, 
| 272 a and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a, 


EcHOoEs. (Poems. ) 
By Howarp J. TRUMAN. 


Price, $1.00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 





For Sale by | 


FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION, 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila. 31 NorRTH Sxcoxn Stanet, Philadelphie, Penna. 


eats WILLIAM HEACOCK, 28% | John C. Hancock & Co., 


Undertaker & Embalmer| 9 “So and Ma 2 
1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 
TELEPHONE 4036. 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal, 


WHY Is Ingram’ s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa? 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups. 


WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 


Telephone Connection. 


Advertising in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL sat 
Sa cele iy adeertion: Pred: 
and (2) Advertisers continue. year after year. 


(1) Ft increases, 


The rates are low in proportion to service rendered. 


*,* The circulation of the paper for 1896 has averaged 3,616 copies 
per week. 


*,* Advertising rates sent on application. 


Classified as religious, the American Newspaper 
Directory of 1895 catalogues 1,008 newspapers and periodi- 
cals, One hundred and thirteen of these journals have 
a circulation of 10,000 or more each issue. . . . Each copy is 
read not only by the five people usually credited to the or- 
dinary newspaper, but by twice or thrice that number in many 
instances, for many subscribers pass their papers on and on 
to the inmates of less fortunate homes. These publications 
are pre-eminently the home papers of newspaperdom. They 
are not superficially scanned while men travel in to business 
and then left for the brakemen to gather up. They go directly 
into homes, and the reading of them is a duty as well asa 
pleasure. Hence their peculiar value to advertisers and their 
rank as moulders of opinion. 


— Review of Reviews,” New York. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 


RoyaL BAKING POWDER aan 





i JACKSON & & CO., 
Real - Estate - 


No. 711 WALNovT 8rT., Pua. 


RENTS, SALES, MORTGAGES, ETC., 


PETER WRIGHT&SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT 
for Travelers issued available in all parts of the world 
THE PURCHASE AND oe e PRIME prvans- 

MENT SECU SPECIALTY 


Loans eagetnees on oon Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


WALL PAPER of 
Attractive Styles 
—. any Address 


A. L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnat St., 





Philadelphia, Pa. 


S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 
Business of Paper Hanging 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@- Orders by mai! attended to promptly. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 
Benjamin Green, 
33 North Second ‘at 














H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT &13®S 
| MAANURACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 











THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT 00, 


Mo. 7 Worth Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
mm yk! does a hang Trust and Banxtxe Bustvess. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 


—executing Trusts of every kind,—ReEcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete, 
Baterest or © Dividends Collected, Beal managed for residents or non-residents, etc., etc. 


President, Vice- Presidents, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. Secreta Ma. Boom F 


Baecutive Commitiee: Wm. H. Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis 4 Waite, Mati. C. Fenton, Lewis A. Gusdorft. 


THE CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
| SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 
ANNUITY AND 









Executes Trusts, ol Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 
OFFICERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 
WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 
NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 
EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 
JOHN A. BROWN, J WILLIAM H. JOHN C. SIM 
BENJAMIN Ww. RICHARDS, FRANCIS I. GOWEN, PEMBERTON " HUTCHINSON, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, GEORGE H. McFADDEN, JOSIAH M. BACON 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DrsiRABLE Forms oF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actual Net Cost. It is PuRELY MuTUAL; has Assets oF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sugpius of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON-FORFEITABLE AND 
IN CONTESTABLE. 


Pres., EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice-Pree., HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

This Company issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable at 
the Company oe after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay- 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, —— by check. 

- DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, N, Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, "Thomas Williams, Jr., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincott 
Francis R Cope, Ben]. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen:y Tatnall, 
Joseph E Gillingham, Charles Reberts. Joel J. Bally, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 





The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


HMSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Company. 
President 6! SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY ; Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Mg ey and Actuary 
ABSA 8. ane : insuran ce De ment, JOSEPH ASHBROOK ; Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS FOULKE; Assistant Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


Gos ana on] DELAV AU? S 
i tee | REMEDY 


Steves WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


ie Hardware NT AND IFFALLIBLE. 
on row, and Housefurnishing | am. oT ED -~ ir Depot, Sixth and Wood 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. The P The Pennhurst, SED. 


ATLANTIC city, N. > 
Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 










They save starting hew 
always useful. 











Ocean End of Michigan Ave! 
Open all the year. Send for Tilustrated Booklet. 


JAMES HOOD. 





